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Horse Sense—The Solution 


HE mass production and ever 
increasing consumption of 
whiskey and alcoholic liquors 
since the repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment has forcibly turned the 
mind of the country again to 
thoughts of liquor control. In nearly 
all of our United States alcoholic 
liquors flow now almost as freely as 
water—and are about as freely con- 
sumed. No wonder the “drys” and 
those who opposed the repeal of the 
Prohibition Amendment cry, “I told 
you so!” Clearly many abuses exist. 
But I dare say that a return to the 
days of Prohibition would accomplish 
very little in the way of reform. Ex- 
perience of several years has taught 
us that trying to force temperance 
on people only makes them want to 
drink all the more. Both ways have 
seemingly led to a dead end. For- 
bidding the use and permitting the 
use of alcoholic liquor have both led 
to extremes. Where then can we 
turn for a solution to this dilemma? 
The only way out, it seems, is to 
ow appeal to the individual. Impos- 
sible? To the contrary it’s very pos- 
ible. Of course people will always 
drink as long as there is something 
to be drunk; but there is a spirit of 
moderation that all can observe. 


4 THER countries of the world put 
us to shame in this regard. In 
ermany, France, Italy, or England, 
or instance, alcoholic drinks as beer, 
champagne, wine, or ale are part of 


he national tradition. They serve 
common beverages and are as 
ustomary as tea or coffee. In times 
past, indeed, the making of such bev- 
ages was a sort of fine art, and 
ven abbeys and monasteries were 
mous for their beers and wines. 
itness the internationally known 
Benedictine” wine, a name that has 
Survived to our own day. Some 
liquors are almost as old as the coun- 
tries themselves. But rarely in any 
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such countries do you find the bestial 
drunkenness that is so common in 
our own land at the present time. 
These peoples use their heads—and 
enjoy their drinks. Of course their 
beer, champagne, or wine might be 
considered “light” as compared to 
our fine American whiskies (and 
other less fine liquors), but still they 
have the potentialities of putting an 
excessive drinker in quite a stupor. 
The point is, however, that, general- 
ly speaking, very few people of these 
countries ever go to such excesses, 
because of the common-sense attitude 
they adopt in regard to this matter 
of drinking. 


PERHAPS it would help us a bit 

to turn to using some of the less 
potent alcoholic drinks more. Then 
those who are inclined to imbibing 
a great quantity of anything that 
smells like alcohol might, like the 
Germans, French, or Italians, find 
themselves drunk less often. If we 
must drink, certainly it is better to 
drink what can really be enjoyed 
than to drink something which, after 
the first couple of sips, puts one past 
the state of enjoying anything. 

But even if we would stick to our 
traditional American whiskey there 
is a golden medium that might be 
easily observed. Our forbears (who 
in more ways than one had much 
more sense than would-be moderns) 
have taught us the common-sense 
way of drinking. Maybe it was their 
closer connection with European 
traditions, or maybe it wasn’t; but 
a century or so ago in our country 
drunkenness was as uncommon as it 
is common today. They knew the 
fine art of enjoying, benefitting from 
alcoholic drinks. Take for example 
that fine old Southern drink known 
as a mint julep. Surely no one ever 
thought of getting drunk on mint 
juleps. A julep was rather some- 
thing cooling and refreshing; tink- 


ling with ice, and with its fresh- 
smelling sprays of mint, it was a real 
thirst-quencher. A real Kentucky 
Colonel might consume his juleps all 
day long and still never stagger or 
lose his finesse in arguing politics. 

It took one of those gallant old 
gentlemen of days gone by to really 
appreciate what was in a drink. 
They were connoisseurs of the finest 
alcoholic drinks. From the color and 
smell and flavor they could recognize 
immediately the outstanding quali- 
ties of mellow bourbon whiskey or 
fine old brandy or wine. These 
things for them had, like families, a 
tradition and background. «To them 
such drinks did not represent some- 
thing that appealed to man’s baser 
nature, but rather a gift of nature 
that was for their pleasure and satis- 
faction. Theirs was the happy 
faculty of seeing that to drink a 
friendly glass together was a grand 
gesture of good fellowship; and over 
many a glass have days of former 
glories and ideals and heroes been 
pleasantly discussed. 


XAMPLES “gross as_ earth” 

would urge us then, it seems, to 
follow the old proverb and stick to 
the virtuous, middle way of modera- 
tion. If we advocate strict absti- 
nence we incur disfavor, and if we 
commend excessive drinking we are 
entirely unreasonable. Hence the 
only way out is to counsel tem- 
perance. Abuse, not use, of alcoholic 
liquors has made the prohibition 
problem. A return to a common- 
sense attitude towards their use is 
the only way to unmake the problem. 
And moderation in drinking, as in 
other things, is the natural solution. 
This has ever been the golden mean 
advocated by the Church. The glut- 
ton gets to the point where he really 
enjoys very few dishes, and ends up 
with the gout; the excessive drinker 
also pays the penalty. 





MURDER AT VICOVARO 
A Story of St. Benedict 


CROSS the valley of the Anio 

the long shadows of evening 

moved stealthily, scaling like 
invading spirits of evil up the walls 
of the cliff until they reached the 
rock-bound monastery of Vicovaro. 
Alone on the rocky top of the cliff 
stood a monk watching the darkness 
climb up from the valley. The red 
gleams of the setting sun bronzed his 
hollow cheeks as he stood there, 
gracefu! and reverent like the man 
of God that he was and the last of 
the great Romans. 


His whole personality seemed ab- 
sorbed in an act of prayer which 
overflowed from his heart and ex- 
pressed itself in the wistful upward 
look and the reverent stance of his 
body. 

So absorbed was he in his converse 
with God that he did not hear my 
footsteps as I came up from the 
underground passageway that led to 
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the monastery. For a full minute I 
waited, reverently hesitating to in- 
terrupt the monk’s devotion. Then I 
called softly to him: “Abbot Bene- 
dict.” 

Without surprise the abbot turned 
around, a kindly smile curving his 
lips: “God be with you, Brother 
Fidelis,” he said. “Is it time?” 

“Yes, Father Abbot,” I replied, “it 
is almost time for the bell of Com- 


pline. I come to ask if I may speak 
with you afterward.” 

“It must be a serious thing, Broth- 
er,” said the Abbot, “for which you 
break the night silence.” 

“It is serious,” I declared with sup. 
pressed excitement. “I am afraid 
to wait until morning.” 

While he was yet speaking the 
deep-throated bell reechoed from the 
depths of the monastery grotto, call- 
ing the community of Vicovaro to the 
evening prayer of Compline. With 
a backward glance at the dark red 
west Father Abbot and I turned and 
descended the rough-hewn steps to 
the interior of the monastery. 


The ancient monastery of Vic 
varo was made like the catacombs, 
consisting as it did of a series of 
caves connected with each other by 
tunneled passages hollowed out of 
the natural rock with infinite labor 
and patience. Steps led down from 
the roof of the cliff to the cells of the 
monks which were cut out of the 
rock, each cell having a small wit 
dow which looked out over the Anio 
valley. 

There were two levels below the 
surface of the rocky roof of the cliff 
The private cells, and a refectory 8 
feet square occupied the first level 
Here the monks lived and dine 
Rough steps led down to another 
grotto below which served the monks 
for a chapel. Light entered the 
chapel from windows which faced 
the valley. A long winding flight @& 





HISTORICAL NOTE: 

This story of the early sixth cen- 
tury centers around the attempt of 
the rebel monks of Vicovaro to poi- 
son their abbot, St. Benedict. The 
poison plot is historical. Benedict 
and Romanus are actual characters 
from life. The other characters of 
the story are fictitious. The adven- 
tures of Brother Fidelis with the 
evil monks is pure fiction. It is true 
that at the time of this story the 
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religious life was disorganized @ 
Europe, and many unworthy me 
lived as monks, distinguished only bf 
their habit and tonsure from tht 
worldling. The Vicovaro poison pit 
was instrumental in arousing Bene 
dict to the danger of wholesal 
monastic degeneracy. It decided 
him, once for all, to begin his reform 
of Western Monasticism by means @ 
the great Order that bears his namé 
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steps had been cut down from the 
chapel level to a low-ceilinged wine 
cellar. Here the monks kept their 
simple food supply and several casks 
of home-made wine. This dungeon- 
like room never saw the light of day, 
and seldom did anyone but the cel- 
larer of the monastery visit its dark 
interior. It was in this room that 
the tragedy of our story was plotted. 

It was twilight on the day that our 
story opens. From the underground 
grotto rose and fell the chant of 
Compline, the liquid voices of the 
Romans blending crudely with the 
low guttural throatings of the Goths. 
As through the grotto windows the 
last red gleams of sunlight played 
upon the stone walls, the monks ush- 
ered out the day with the closing 
hymn of their night prayer: 


Before the passing of the light 

We beg, Creator in Thy Might, 

Thy clemency alone to send 

The terrors of the night to fend. 


Let all disturbing dreams depart, 

And phantoms black that scare the 
heart. 

Repress, O Lord, this foe so vile 

Lest our weak bodies he defile. 


Hear then our prayer, Almighty One 
Through Jesus Christ Thy Only Son, 
Who with the Holy Ghost and Thee 
Will reign for all eternity. Amen. 


In silence the monks went to their 
cells to refresh themselves with 
sleep, for they must be ready for the 
midnight Matins to give the first of 
the morning to God Who created the 
morning. 


BBOT Benedict found me wait- 

ing outside his cell, and invited 
me within. In the center of the room 
the monks had shaped the original 
rock in the form of a table. Upon 
this rude table burned a candle il- 
luminating the cells, and softening 
the crudeness of the interior. 


“Well, Brother Fidelis,” began Ab- 
bot Benedict, “be brief with your 
message, for it is not fitting to speak 
much after the night silence.” 


“It is only this, Father Abbot, “I 
explained, looking cautiously back 
into the dark corridor, and almost 
whispering, “It is only this... that I 
am afraid in this place.” 


“Afraid?” said the Abbot in sur- 
prise as he looked closer at me, 
“What are you afraid of here? This 
is God’s house. Of course, I know 
that the brethren are rough men, but 
they are pious... at least most of 
them are pious...” he amended. 


“I am not afraid for myself, Fa- 
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ther Abbot,” I replied, “it is for you 
that I am afraid.” 


“For me?” gasped Abbot Benedict 
with emphasis on the pronoun. 


“Yes, for you,” I whispered with 
some reluctance. “I have seen things 
since I came here. I have watched 
our brethren, and I do not trust some 
of them. They hate you because you 
are too strict with the rule. I heard 
them say so many times. The last 
abbot here was easy-going, and let 
them live as they pleased. They are 
used to a soft life. They say that 
you are too hard on them, and they 
will not put up with it. I am afraid 
for you, Father Abbot.” 


“So the brethren hate me, do 
they?” mused Abbot Benedict sadly. 
“I am not surprised, Brother Fidelis; 
I have long suspected it. I have 
tried to be loved rather than feared, 
but our brethren love only one thing, 
their own sweet self-will. However, 
I am not afraid of them, come what 
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may. 

“But if you could see the way that 
Brother Malo and Brother Cuthroc 
look at you when you turn your back 
you would be afraid as I am,” I in- 
sisted in a louder tone of voice. 
“Brother Malo looks at you as 
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though he would like to stab you in 
the back.” 

Abbot Benedict’s smile was a mix- 
ture of amusement at my alarm, and 
sadness at the truth that lay behind 
the words I had just said. 

“Judge not, Brother Fidelis,” cor- 
rected the Abbot gently. “You may 
be all wrong about our poor brother. 
An Abbot must not be too suspicious 
of the brethren or he shall never 
have rest. Malo is indeed, a surly 
and black-mooded man, but he is not 
a murderer. Brothers Malo and 
Cuthroc are spoiled by their own 
way; and I know that these two dis- 
like me most of all because I use the 
healing medicine of the rule on their 
perverse wills.” 

“And you are not afraid at all?” 
I declared with some surprise. 

“For myself, no,” continued the 
Abbot seriously, “but for the souls 
of my poor brethren who follow no 
rule of life except their own pleasure 
I am afraid. Whatever they decide 
to do they call holy, and whatever 
displeases them they consider unholy 
and stupid. ‘There are ways that 
seem right to some men, but these 


same ways lead to to the depths of 


hell.’ That is what I am afraid of. 
Now we have talked long enough, 
Brother Fidelis, and you must get 
your rest if you are to be up for 
Matins at twelve. Good night, and 
God be with you.” 

“God be with you, Father Abbot,” 
I responded as I left the cell. 

At the far end of the tunneled cor- 
ridor burned a lantern casting long 
flickering shadows against the stone 
walls as I walked softly to my cell. 

It was the second watch of the 
night before I could relax enough to 
sleep. The stone ledge under the 
window that formed my bed seemed 
harder than usual. Sometime be- 
tween the second watch and midnight 
I awoke suddenly. There was some- 
thing cold pressing against my 
throat like a piece of ice. A dark 
shadow was leaning over me. I could 
see the outline of a monk’s hood 
against the lantern light that shown 
dimly through the cell door. 

“Don’t cry out!” commanded a 
voice close to my ear. “Keep quiet 
and you will not be harmed.” 

I lifted my hand to my throat, and 
felt there the keen edge of a knife. 
I trembled involuntarily as I recog- 
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nized the knife’s owner, Brother 
Malo. 

“I come to warn you, brother, to 
keep your mouth shut, and your eyes 
closed around here,” continued the 
voice in the dark. “I heard what 
you said to Benedict tonight. You 
talk too much... entirely too much 
... do you hear?” 

“Yes,... yes, I hear,” I whispered 
hoarsely, “don’t hurt me Brother 
Malo.” 

The cold blade was removed and 
placed in the monk’s belt. The 
owner of the knife chuckled unpleas- 
antly as he walked noiselessly out of 
my room. 

I rubbed my throat and sat upon 
the edge of my stone bed. There was 
no more sleep for me that night. My 
body was wet with perspiration and 
my breath was short with excite- 
ment. I wanted to run to Abbot 
Benedict’s room and tell of my hor- 
rible fright. I wanted to tell him 
that my worst suspicions about 
Brother Malo were right. Yet fear 
held me where I was until the mid- 
night bell rang the signal for the 
Matins. 

It was with a feeling of relief that 
I joined the monks in the grotto for 
morning prayers. At first the 
familiar words of the psalms passed 
before my eyes without any meaning 
like the monotonous flow of a river; 
then gradually came understanding 
and peace. 

Several times that day I passed 
by Abbot Benedict’s cell, but I did 
not go in. The cold pressure of 
Malo’s knife on my throat was still a 
vivid nightmare. Once I passed close 
to Brother Malo on my way back 
from the spring with water. He 
gave me a look that was as good as 
a blow in the face. 

Towards evening Abbot Benedict 
called me to his cell. There was a 
visitor there, the monk, Romanus, 
from a neighboring monastery near 
Subiaco. I could say nothing of my 
night adventure in the presence of a 
stranger. 

“Brother Fidelis,” said the Abbot, 
“our guest, Brother Romanus, has 
walked many miles from his mon- 
astery, and is tired and thirsty. 
Take this cup and bring him some 
wine from the cellar.” 

With a lighted candle in one hand 
and the cup in the other I went down 
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the steps below the grotto and 
entered the gloomy wine cellar. | 
set the candle on the floor beside the 
nearest barrel and prepared to fil] 
the cup. While I was occupied in 
loosening the bung in the barrel | 
heard voices upstairs, and the foot- 
falls of someone coming down the 
steps into the cellar. The voices | 
recognized as Brother Malo’s and 
Brother Cuthroc’s. Without stop. 
ping to think of the consequences of 
my action I placed the cup on the 
floor, blew out the candle, and groped 
my way to the empty wine barrel in 
the far corner of the cellar. Holding 
the candle stub in my hand, I climbed 
into the barrel and crouched there, 
my heart knocking against my ribs 
like a bell clapper. 

Brother Malo entered the cellar 
first, bearing the lantern. I could 
see his face through a crack in the 
barrel. I could see his eyes shining 
from the shadows of his hood as he 
surveyed the cellar. Behind Brother 
Malo walked Brother Cuthroc, the 
Goth, and Brother Lepardo. It was 
Malo who spoke first. 

“This is a good place, Cuthroc,” he 
said, “as good a place as you could 
find. We shall not be disturbed 
here.” 

Brother Cuthroc was sniffing the 
damp air as he answered. “It is 
strange, Malo, but it seems to me 
that I smell fresh candle smoke in 
here.” 

Someone laughed. It was Brother 
Lepardo. “It would be strange if you 
did not smell it, Cuthroc,” he ob- 
served, “for that lantern of yours is 
smoking like a voleano. It is the wet 
air of this place.” 

“We are safe enough here,” grum- 
bled Malo as he squatted down on 
the stone floor. “That nosey Fidelis 
will keep away from me, I think. | 
gave him a lesson on silence last 
night. No one else ever comes here 
but Lepardo, and he is the cellarer.” 

I shivered inside the damp wine 
barrel, and almost suffocated trying 
to hold back a sneeze. 

Brother Malo was speaking again: 
“The time has come, brothers,” he 
said with passion, “to rid ourselves 
of Benedict. I never liked him from 
the start, but the others begged him 
to be our abbot. Now look at us... 
bending and bowing before a man 
who makes our life wretched with 
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his ranting about obedience and dis- 
cipline. Would to God that we had 
Abbot Servandus back again. There 
was an abbot, now! We lived decent 
and comfortable under Servandus, 
and we had some freedom, but this 
place is like a prison since this Bene- 
dict came with his rules and his obe- 
dience. I obey God but no man, 
brothers. Why should the poor 
brethren suffer this man any longer? 
What does a hermit know about run- 
ning a monastery of monks? The 
brothers made a mistake in asking 
him to be abbot, but we ought to cor- 
rect the mistake for the sake of the 
others.” 

“But there are some of the broth- 
ers who want him to stay, and who 
are satisfied,” declared Brother Le- 
pardo. 

“Who are they?” hissed Malo vehe- 
mently, “a few neck-benders who run 


like a scared rabbit at his every beck 
and call, and are afraid to speak up 
and say what they think. Me, I’m 
not afraid to speak up. He knows 
that he can’t bluff me, and he’s 
through bluffing the rest of us if I 
have my way, brothers.” 

“He has been asked to leave and 
go back to Subiaco,” remarked 
Brother Cuthroc, “but he believes 
that the majority want him to stay. 
You will find him stubborn, Malo, 
and ambitious.” 


“Well I know it,” said Brother 
Malo, “I asked him to go, and I 
asked him right peaceable like, but 
he said that my kind did not repre- 
sent the will of the brethren. He’s 
stubborn, but, brothers, I have a cure 
for his stubbornness right here.” 
Malo opened a leather bag and 
poured a pinch of black looking pow- 
der into the palm of his hand. 


“What is it, Malo?” 
er Lepardo. 

“This is a famous cure for stub- 
born abbots,” grinned Malo, “a hand- 
ful of this in a cup of table wine will 
finish Abbot Benedict.” 


“Poison,” observed Brother Lepar- 
do. “You would poison him? Why 
that would be murder. We are not 
murderers, Brother Malo.” 

Malo shook his head: “Don’t call 
it murder, Lepardo. Call it tyran- 
nicide. We free ourselves from our 
insufferable tyrant. I act only for 
the common good, brothers. I would 
be the last to suggest poison if there 
were any other way to free our- 
selves.” 

Lepardo seemed half convinced. 
His own evil perversion had not yet 
reached the level of Brother Malo’s 
whose self will would stop at noth- 
ing. 


asked Broth- 





SNAPSHOTS 


Dunstan McAndrews, O. S. B. 


C OMPARING military expenditures of 1913 with those of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, those of the United States have gone from 
$245,000,000 to $962,000,000. All for the god Mars. 


In a speech before the New York Railroaders’ Club, Representative 
Pettengill, of Indiana, told what he said was a true story: 


“At the meeting of the American Bar Association last October, 


there was a lawyer present who had apparently had a good year, 
and one evening he examined the contents of a bottle and found it 
warmed his soul and made him feel good natured towards the world. 
From the fifth story of a hotel window that night he threw down $5 
bills to the crowd below. Do you know what happened to him? He 
was arrested for impersonating a federal official.” 
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evidently didn’t believe this, however, for she wrote a note telling 
who should bury her, asked for no flowers, and then jumped into the 
nearest river. All of that did not hurt God nor change His laws at all. 
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He” do you like this 100 word definition of Democracy? Democracy 
is a way of life based on the consent of the governed, whose 
method is discussion, and spirit, toleration; which acknowledges 
the dignity of man as a child of God; erects no barrier of law or 
caste to the richest development of inborn capacity; secures to each 
the fruit of honest toil; enshrines justice as the essential bond of 
society; condemns privilege as the betrayal of that bond; is dedi- 
cated to the proposition that happy citizens alone can constitute a great 
state; and that the state is not an end but only a means to the great- 
gain: ness of man. 
“ag he 
selves _ HE desire of power in excess caused the angels to fall, the desire 
of knowledge in excess caused man to fall; but in charity there 
be is no excess. Neither angel nor man can come in danger of it. 
im 
us... T’S an ill wind—The recent heavy rains have flooded fields, ruined 
man crops, and caused other misery, but in Texas horned frogs, toads, 
ith and prairie snakes are rejoicing as they stuff themselves with a 
bate superabundant supply of grasshoppers. 
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“Bless me, Malo,” exclaimed 
Cuthroc in admiration, “but you 
make it seem almost virtuous to 
poison an abbot. I believe that you 
could canonize the devil.” 

“Fill that cup with wine, Cuthroc,” 
ordered Malo; “Now watch me as I 
season it with poison.” 

I strained my eye to the crack in 
the barrel. I could see Malo empty 
a handful of powder into the large 
wine cup, and hold it up to the lan- 
tern light. 

“There now,” declared Malo tri- 
umphantly, “there is a drink worthy 
of Abbot Benedict. See how clear 
the wine becomes. It looks as good 
as it did before, but it is a cure for 
stubbornness. Have a drink, Lepar- 
do?” 

“No thanks, I’m not thirsty,” said 
Lepardo with a shudder as he 
watched the powder dissolve in the 
wine cup. 

Malo laughed as he held the cup of 
death. “You, Lepardo,” hé said, 
turning to the cellarer, “will wait on 
the table tonight as usual. Before 
the prayers are said you wi'l bring 
the cup of wine and place it before 
our beloved abbot as you are wont to 
do. After the blessing Benedict will 
taste the wine as usual for the last 
time. It is all very simple, is it not, 
brothers?” 

His question was interrupted by a 
sneeze from my wine barrel. I felt 
it coming and tried to choke it by 
sneezing into the sleeve of my tunic. 
Brother Malo spun around and 
glared into my corner of the wine 
cellar. 

“What was that?” he exclaimed. 


“Maybe it was a rat,” suggested 
Brother Cuthroc rising from a sit- 
ting posture on the floor. 


“A rat?” said Malo with cruel in- 
flexion, as he walked over to my bar- 
rel with the lantern in his hand. “No, 
that was no rat. I think that we 
have company, brothers,... unwel- 
come company.” 

I cannot describe my terror as the 
light of Malo’s lantern discovered me 
crouching in the bottom of the bar- 
rel. I knew that I was in for it and 
I steeled myself for the worst. 

“Aha,” cried Malo as he pulled me 
from the barrel, “aha, here is your 
rat, Cuthroc,... a rat who has an 
ear-ful for Abbot Benedict, but who 
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will never squeal again...” Here I 
felt my arm gripped as in a vice and 
I was marched across the cellar and 
forced to sit on the floor. The des- 
perate faces of these wayward men 
robbed me of all hope. 

Malo gave the lantern to Lepardo, 
and took up the wine cup filled with 
deadly poison. “I’m sure that you 
are thirsty, Brother Fidelis,” said 
Malo with polite sarcasm, “Drink, 
now, drink a toast to Abbot Bene- 
dict.” Here he shoved the cup into 
my hands, and forced it toward my 
lips. 

“No, no!” interrupted Lepardo 
pulling Malo’s sleeve until the pois- 
oned wine ran down over his fingers, 


“not that, Malo. 
listen, not that!” 

Malo scowled at his confrere: 
“Well? ... What then?” he snarled. 

It was Cuthroc who spoke next: 
“Here is a better idea, Malo,” he 
cried grimly as he pulled his knife 
from its sheath. “It is not murder, 
and it will help our brother to ob- 
serve perpetual silence!” 

Saying this he forced open my 
mouth and with a deft stroke of the 
knife severed the leaders of my 
tongue. I jerked loose from Malo 
spilling the poisoned wine on the 
floor as I did so. Blood filled my 
mouth and ran down my chin. I 
opened my mouth to scream but my 
tongue dangled helplessly, and I 
could make only a sickly croak. 

Malo pointed to the cellar door. 
“You may go now, brother,” he said 
sharply, “and you may tell the good 
abbot Benedict how his beloved 
brethren have plotted to poison him 
at supper tonight. Now get out of 
here.” 


Even if he did 
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I stumbled up the two flights of 
steps until I reached the first level, 
My bleeding tongue throbbed in 
agony until I washed my mouth with 
cold water from the spring and 
stopped the blood. I tried to speak 
but only queer noises came from my 
throat. As I returned from the 
spring I met the community on the 
way to the refectory for supper. 
Brother Malo and Cuthroc were in 
ranks. Brother Lepardo stood close 
to the head of the table holding the 
usual cup of wine. I knew what was 
in that cup. I knew it by the sinister 
expression of satisfaction on the 
faces of Malo, Cuthroc, and Lepardo. 

I could not write a warning to the 
Abbot, for I had never learned to 
write. .. I could not speak. I stepped 
aside as the senior monks passed into 
the refectory. As Abbot Benedict 
passed by I tugged at his scapular. 
The abbot was walking with the 
guest monk, Brother Romanus. 

“What is it, Brother Fidelis?” 
he said severely, “Why did you not 
obey and bring the wine to our 
guest?” Then noticing my expres- 
sion of dumb agony and appeal, he 
said gently: “Why, you seem very 
ill, Brother. Come to see me afier 
the evening meal,” and pulling away 
from me, he passed to his place at 
the head of the long monastic table. 


As I stood there in the junior’s 
place at the other end of the table 
I was miserable because of my help- 
lessness. What could I do? I ob- 
served Brother Malo and Brother 
Cuthroc glowering at me from where 
they stood. I did not care. I must 
stop Abbot Benedict before he 
tasted the poisoned wine. I would 
dash forward and knock the cup 
from the abbot’s hands before he 
drank it: or better still I would 
hurl my own cup at that fatal ves- 
sel before the abbot touched it. I 
gripped my wine cup under my 
scapular ready to throw it when the 
blessing would be given. Tears filled 
my eyes as Lepardo set the cup of 
wine on the table before the Abbot, 
and Benedict began the grace before 
supper. 

“Benedicite,” intoned the abbot. 

“Benedicite,” responded the monks. 

“Lord have mercy on us: Christ 
have mercy on us: Lord have mercy 
on us.” 
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Time: Any Mass on Sunday 
Scene: Any City Church 
The Cast: The Congregation 


THE STAMPEDE 


A One Act Play 


Scene One: 


The congregation file into Mass rapidly and take their places with reverence. The stragglers of whom 
in breathlessly after Mass has begun, cross themselves hastily 
Since all available seats are taken they send reproachful glances to those in 


there are always large numbers rus 
and stand in the aisles. 
the pews. 


Scene Two: (The Mass) 


All is quiet, with rapt attention the congregation follow the reenactment of Calvary’s Sacrifice. The 
outside world is forgotten, all are absorbed in the one scene that counts. During the sermon there is 
little distraction, attention is good. There is a ready response to the collection. The elevation is a 
moment of impressive, sublime yey ge and petition. Amidst those hundreds of worshippers, the 
only sounds are the tinkling of the bells, the murmured words of the celebrant. 

Comes Communion time and the railing is filled again and again. Another priest is needed to distribute 
the Bread of Life to the throngs of Communicants. The onlooker is deeply edified by the devotion of 
these people. The Celebrant turns to give the blessing. A change seems to have suddenly taking pos- 
session of this erstwhile prayerful vo Hastily they cross themselves, grab purses or hats, adjust 
their clothing and—what is this?—a rush—a push—a stampede for the door. But the Mass is not over, 
the last prayers have not been said, the final thanksgiving to the Guest they just received—no matter 
the stampede is on—to the door—they must be going—but where? Why? The Church is not on fire— 
there is no train to be caught? No, but go they must. Duty has been done. 


+ * a * 


But have they done their duty? 


Why should such a beautiful scene, such a beautiful play that it is the privilege of Catholics to have 


a part in each day, why should it end with a wild stampede? 


I ask you? 





Abbot Benedict was invoking the 
blessing: “Bless us, O Lord, and 
these Thy gifts which we are about 
to receive from Thy bounty through 
Christ Our Lord. Amen.” 

The reader was about to ask a 
blessing on his reading, but some- 
thing happened which made the 
words stick in his throat. 

As though a stone had been hurled 
at the cup of wine it was shattered 
into a hundred pieces, the wine run- 
ning across the top of the table in a 
tiny red stream like the trickle of 
blood. 

Every face was strained towards 
the Abbot who had turned very pale, 
and was about to speak. The reader 
stood where he was like a statue. In 
that moment I was stricken with a 
new kind of fear:... the fear that 
comes from the close presence of God 
and a miracle. I had watched the 
cup, fascinated by the innocent look- 
ing messenger of death; no one had 
touched it since Lepardo placed it 
before the Abbot. In my hand I still 
gripped the pewter cup which I was 
going to throw, and did not throw. 
With trembling hand I placed the 
cup back on the table. 

Could it be that the Abbot’s bless- 
ing had shattered the poison cup? 
Tears filled my eyes at this realiza- 
tion of what had happened.... tears 
of joy at Benedict’s escape... and 
tears of admiration for Abbot Bene- 
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dict whose holiness had such power 
with God. 

Even then as he rose to speak 
Abbot Benedict had lost nothing of 
his habitual calm and peace. There 
was no shocked anger in his voice. 
There was only reproach and deep 
sadness which called to my mind the 
sadness of Jesus when he reproached 
Judas Iscariot in the garden of Oli- 
vet. There was the silence of death 
in the refectory. Malo and Cuthroc 
were staring at the Abbot as though 
they had seen a ghost. 

“My brethren,” said Abbot Bene- 
dict sadly, “may Almighty God have 
mercy on you. You have tried to kill 
me today, for if this cup could not 
endure the sign of the cross it must 
have held a deadly poison. My 
brothers, why would you treat me 
this way? Did I not tell you in the 
beginning that my ways and yours 
would never agree? Go then and 
seek an abbot according to your own 
way of life, for I can be your abbot 
no longer. May God forgive you, 
brethren.” 

With these words he left his place 
at the head of the table, and walked 
calmly towards the door. Not one 
of the monks raised his voice, so 
stunned were they by what had hap- 
pened. They could not realize that 
they had that night lost a well be- 
loved and kindly father who had only 
the welfare of their souls at heart. 
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Romanus, the guest monk, followed 
Benedict from the table. 

As I saw my beloved abbot and 
friend leaving forever the ill-fated 
monastery of Vicovaro, a sensation 
of desperate loneliness seized me. If 
Benedict leaves, I can stay here no 
longer I thought. With this fear of 
losing someone precious and holy, 
I ran from the table and followed 
Benedict out of the refectory. As I 
caught up with him he turned gently 
towards me. 

“Ah, it is you, Brother Fidelis,” 
he said, “What shall I do for you, 
little brother?” 

I managed to kneel at his feet and 
by my signs I implored a blessing 
from him. The man of God raised 
his eyes to heaven and silently made 
the sign of the cross over me. I 
knew at once that I was healed, for 
my poor tongue no longer dangled 
helplessly in my mouth. A wonder- 
ful feeling of peace accompanied the 
miracle, and I felt happier than at 
any moment of my life. 

The man of God noticed the 
change in me and remarked: “What 
is it, my son? Why do you look so 
strange?” 

“It is my tongue, dear Father,” I 
cried, “You have healed it.” 

Benedict smiled: “No, my son,” 
he corrected, “God in His great 
mercy has healed you. Give Him 
thanks forever, Brother Fidelis.” 
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AM well aware of the fact that many pseudo intel- 
I lectuals of the day are still doubtful whether the 

matter God used in making man had a long tail, or 
was only a handful of stray dust particles; still, even 
these incredulous souls must certainly recognize the 
great change which took place in this matter, tail-less 
or otherwise, when God breathed into it an immortal 
soul. On that memorable day God climaxed His great 
work of creation by making a creature to His own image 
and likeness. 

Compounded of body and soul, this most perfect of 
all God’s creations was destined to rule over all other 
earthly beings. The possession of a body made man a 
member of the animal kingdom, subject to all the sensi- 
tive appetites of the animal. The soul, the more im- 
portant constituent of this compound, was the great 
differentiating principle between man and his brother 
brutes. This soul, consisting of intellect and will, made 
him an eternal being incomparably superior to all mere 
brutes. The brute leads an existence of blind obedience 
to his instinctive inclinations and appetites. But man, 
guided by intelligence and free will, could choose be- 
tween good and evil. He had the power to triumph over 
the animal which was he. 


THE CONFLICT BEGINS 


From this intelligence came man’s inquisitiveness. 
He was the only being on earth that could ask himself 
“why” and proceed to formulate an apparently logical 
answer. The answers to this seemingly harmless little 
word form, as it were, the history of man. As soon 
as man asks himself “why” there is an immediate con- 
flict between the irrational brute in him and his higher 
rational spirit. The greater part of man’s history, then 
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The possession of a body 
made man a member of 
the animal kingdom, sub- 
ject to all the sensitive 
appetites of the animal. 


is the story of his battles with himself; the story of 
triumphs and downfalls, glorious triumphs and in- 
glorious defeats in the life-long conflict between Body 
and Soul. 

Personally, I am of the opinion that the first thing 
Adam did when he saw his reflection in some clear pool 
in Paradise, was to turn his eyes to the Lord and say, 
“Why, oh why, Lord, didn’t you give me wings and a 
stream-lined head? I think I could have used them to 
far greater advantage.” 

Of course I know I am wrong, but still, history testi- 
fies that Adam wasn’t in Paradise an extremely long 
time till he had a craving to eat apples, from which the 
Lord had commanded him to stay away. In his frustra- 
tion, Adam, the first man, asked the first fatal question: 
“Why can’t I eat those apples?” The devil, loitering 
around for just such an emergency, took it upon him- 
self to answer Adam’s query in such a way as to appeal 
to his lower brutish nature. “Adam, old boy, there’s 
really no good reason; God probably likes apples Him- 
self, and doesn’t feel that He can spare any.” Adam’s 
animal nature put up a great fight and came out vic- 
torious. Rather than trust in the wisdom of God, Adam 
cast his lot with Satan. Man, abusing his right to be 
inquisitive, had asked a question, and his intelligence 
had succumbed to his passion. The history of errors, 
the history of man, had begun. 

As years grew into centuries, man’s questioning na- 
ture continued to manifest itself, and man’s lower na- 
ture continued to wage a triumphant campaign. Con- 
ditions finally reached such a sorrowful plight that God 
decided to call a halt and start all over again. The earth 
needed a good cleaning; so God called a faithful soul 
named Noe for a private interview, and told him to 
prepare for a flood. After forty days and nights of 
incessant downpour, God decided He had sufficiently 
purged the world of undesirables. Noe and his family 
left the ark to begin their task of repopulating the 
world with men a little less desirous of being brutes, 
and more eager to enhance their likeness to God. 
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AND CHRIST CAME 

The earth again became populated with every man- 
ner of man and beast; God, showing His preference for 
the Jews, promised them that a savior for the world, 
who would save fallen man from Adam’s terrible blun- 
der, would be born amongst them. When Christ came, 
He found that men hadn’t changed a bit since the first 
one had betrayed His Father. Sons of Adam, they were 
still a very fickle and foolish crowd. What was bother- 
ing the Jews right then was:—“Why” should the great 
king who is to make us masters over the whole earth 
be born in a stable, the foster son of a poor carpenter? 
This just didn’t make sense and didn’t fit in with their 
dreams of worldly power, so Christ was rejected. God 
then adopted the Gentiles as His favorite sons. 

The teaching of Christ was spread to the farthest 
corners of the known world, and deep-rooted paganism 
gradually made its ignominious exit from the world’s 
stage. Finally a mad monk named Luther, and a 
doughty old playboy, known in history as Henry VIII, 
lost control of their brute natures and rebelled against 
the God-given authority of the Pope at Rome. “Why 
should we, the great men that we are, be subject to our 
comparatively powerless brother at Rome?” The answer 
was the Reformation. It is really hard to believe that 
two such passion-inflamed individuals could entertain 
ideas of reform in a Church established by Christ Him- 
self. It isn’t so difficult, however, to see that this at- 
tempted reformation has resulted in the presentday 
phenomena of man-made religions; variety seems to be 
the only end in view, for they all profess something 


different, and all very graciously agree that one belief 
is as good as another, as long as it does not cause one 
too much inconvenience to believe it. 


MAN Gives UP 


The modern generation is running magnificently true 
to form when it comes to momentous blunders and er- 
rors. Man has changed a little, it is true, but there is 
some very conclusive evidence that this change has not 
been for the better. His inquisitiveness has degenerated 
to some extent into apathy and indifference. Whereas 
man’s animal nature formerly had a battle conquering 
man’s higher nature, now man is accustomed to use his 
powers of intelligence, when he uses them at all, in find- 
ing ways and means of excusing his surrender to animal 
instincts. There are even some who overlook the two 
most important questions a human being must answer 
in life. One sometimes must marvel at their total in- 
difference, and the nonchalant attitude with which they 
fail to be perturbed by important matters. “Why am 
I, and what am I?” has come so far from disturbing 
many modern minds that they haven’t even become 
slightly interested. Give them a fair swing band and 
a few moments of romantic bliss and they’re perfectly 
satisfied. 

The centuries old idea of having been created to 
know, love, and serve God in order to be happy with 
Him in heaven, presents so many difficulties to the 
modern thinker that he just relaxes and says, “So 
what?” Although fairly certain that he himself exists, 
he has no certainty whatsoever that God exists. He 
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has heard so many conflicting stories about God from 
our outstanding “intellectuals” that he is really in a 
quandary. Then, too, the idea of being good in this life 
just doesn’t appeal to him at all. He naturally doubts 
the existence of heaven, or granting that it might exist, 
he concludes that that would be the place to be good in, 
not this good old earth. It is more of a “sure thing” to 
be happy while you can than to take a chance on get- 
ting to play the harp in a state of bliss that “might” 
follow a virtuous life, especially since he hasn’t any 
particular mania for harp playing anyway. 

Man is also getting absolutely nowhere trying to 
decide what he is. He knows there used to be a some- 
what general opinion that he was a compound of body 
and soul; but those same shining lights of brilliance 
referred to above, have so plainly told him that only an 
imbecile believes in the soul, and only an out and out 
lunatic allows the plausibility of its existence to worry 
him, that he just shrugs his shoulders and doesn’t know 
what to believe. He does know that he has a body, so 
he decides to enjoy it as much as he can, while he can. 

Being one of Adam’s countless progeny, I naturally 
couldn’t peacefully conclude without attempting to ex- 
plain why the twentieth century has such a queer out- 
look on life. The answer is so obvious that I wonder if 
I haven’t been guilty of just one more human blunder. 
Men of today are trying hard to be something other 
than the creatures God intended them to be. They are 
neglecting, or misusing that Divinely bestowed gift of 
intelligence. Thoughtless thinkers, radical social re- 
formers, atheistic professors, all have built an alluring 
but superficial wall around the populace, a salf satisfied 
and snug populace which has turned its face from the 
good, the true, the beautiful. Man has become satisfied 
to sit back and take as gospel truth anything which has 
a few sentimental advocates. 


No ONE THINKS 


In short, man does not like to think in terms of com- 
mon sense anymore. He doesn’t mind doing a little 
thinking now and then, but he wants to make sure this 
thinking will not interfere with his enjoyment of life. 
If men were thinking, where would Hitler and Stalin 
be? Either in padded cells, or vacationing behind bars. 
What would happen to our best selling magazines, 
which profess to give men a picture of life by offering 
them snapshots of pajama clad, or unclad, beauties? 
Or those which picture man as he is when most like 
the animal, and least like God? Would the stories of 
illicit love, and the true romances of moral degenerates 
be in such demand if men were being guided by in- 
telligence rather than passions and sensual desires? 
Margaret Sanger would still be one of the many 
Sangers found only in the New York directory, and 
birth control would still be the practice of a few moral- 
ly depraved persons. Yet all of this is what Mr. and 
Mrs. Gullible Public of 1938 have shown a distinct lik- 
ing for. Thus as matters stand right now, the only 
honest conclusion to draw is this: man is showing a 
decided preference to imitate his brother brutes rather 
than develop that side of his nature which was made 
to the image and likeness of God. 
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Politics 


N THE everlasting game of poli- 

tics we have a contest in which, 

as in war—some say also in love— 
all is fair; that is, foul play is just 
as fair as fair play. No further 
comment is needed on this point; 
anyone who has lived long enough 
in our country knows sufficiently well 
what a ruthless, often sordid, game 
it is. Of all the principles followed 
by players, honesty and uprightness 
take the last place. It is a sad thing 
to see men seeming to sell their very 
souls to gain some rather unim- 
portant office. 


Within recent years there has not 
been much contest. The Democrats 
have had it pretty well all their own 
way. This year, however, presents a 
different picture. Many things have 
contributed to the lessening of the 
Democratic sway, principal among 
them being the present depression. 
Other tactics of the administration 
have similarly resulted in ill-tasting 
tid-bits, so much so that the former 
popularity of the President has been 
skidding definitely downhill. And 
since the party usually takes the 
course of ascent or descent along 
with its leader, one need not be a 
great seer to discern that political 
battles in the near future are not 
going to be mere one-round K. 0O.’s. 


Several interesting things have 
happened recently. The first con- 
cerns our Indiana Senator Van Nuys, 
and is looked upon as having a much 
wider significance than the matter 
of Indiana politics. As all know, the 
Governor of Indiana, not long after 
the fight on the so-called Court pack- 
ing bill, definitely announced that 
Senator Van Nuys was unacceptable 
as a nominee to continue further in 
office. Later this same Governor 
publicly read the Senator out of the 
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party. But the Senator did not take 
it lying down. Instead he made a 
personal appeal to the voters of 
Indiana, an appeal justly based on 
his record as a conscientious repre- 
sentative of the people, as one who, 
rather than play the part of a rub- 
ber stamp to the commands issuing 
from the White House, did risk his 
political neck in order to vote on 
measures in a manner that answered 
to what he considered to the best in- 
terests of all. 


The response to this appeal was 
tremendous. It was claimed that a 
hundred thousand voters had pledged 
to support him running on an inde- 
pendent ticket. Now the great 
machine, well-oiled and_ efficient, 
which McNutt and Townsend have 
built up in Indiana, had up to now 
been rather all-powerful. But this 
situation gave them pause and, no 
doubt, a pretty bad headache. There 
was only one thing to do in the in- 
terests of the party, and that was to 
hold out the olive branch of peace 
and reconciliation to the popular 
Senator and beg him to return to the 
home from which he had been so 
rudely thrown. The Senator has ac- 
cepted. He was nominated by 
acclamation, even though one Sena- 
tor had warned him that that olive 
branch may turn out to be a sprig of 
poison ivy. This is hardly likely, 
however, since the party machine 
cannot well afford to work any un- 
toward chicanery upon one who can 
demand such popular support. 


Party Purges 


A’ WAS said above, the Van Nuys 

incident has a wider significance 
than mere Indiana politics. As in 
many other States, so in Indiana, the 
dictation from administration circles 
seems not to carry with it the high 
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voltage it formerly may have pos- 
sessed. Other party men, like Van 
Nuys, have balked during the recent 
Congress. As a consequence, there 
was fulminated against them the de 
cree of political death. Voters, how- 
ever, have thought otherwise and 
have returned them to office. In 
other instances some white-haired 
boys have also been defeated. And 
it all sums up in the very important 
fact that, though we may be drifting 
to the dangerous condition of cen- 
tralized government and a possible 
kind of dictatorship, we have not yet, 
thank God, arrived at that un-Amer- 
ican condition of affairs; the voters 
still retain the power vested in them 
by the framers of our Constitution. 
It is a fresh and brightening sign of 
the times. We should do all in our 
power to further such a healthy con- 
dition. 


The Towel for Pure Aryanism 


Alt KINDS of unfavorable things 
can be said with truth of the 


business of prize-fighting; yet prob- 
ably most of those who say them 
were either at the ringside or listen- 
ing at the radio during the Louis- 
Schmelling fight. But even Joe Louis 
himself could not have grasped the 
full significance of the real beating 
he gave to the pride of Germany on 
that night. To those of us who have 
been nauseated with the boastings of 
the Hitler philosophy regarding the 
supremacy of what they call Aryan- 
ism, it was a soothing relief to learn 
of the crushing blow this American 
Negro dealt to that over-inflated 
bubble of loud talk. We shudder to 
think of what we should have had to 
endure had Schmelling won, not that 
we have anything against Der Max 
personally. 
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We can regard, too, the outcome 
of this contest as a kind of symbolic 
portent. The closer one reads into 
the affairs of Europe the more clear- 
ly one sees into the tremendous bluff 
which Germany is putting up. When 
she can catch a little nation without 
protectors, she rushes in with her as- 
sembled might and robs and steals. 
But when, as in the case of Czecho- 
slovakia, the smaller nation is on the 
alert and has some protection from 
without, Germany suddenly finds 
that her flush consists only of four 
instead of five. 


Passing the Candy 


INCE the rise of the communistic 

state in Russia particularly we 
have come to think of Communism 
as a thing of violence. Its philoso- 
phy and its means of propagating it 
and putting it into practice have all 
been full of violence and destruction. 
Where the communists have pre- 
vailed, violence and riot and blood- 
shed have been the usual thing. 


But Satan and his workers have a 
way of changing their outward ap- 
pearance in such extraordinary ways 
that they at times deceive even the 
wisest. So now we have Communism 
among us under a completely new 
guise. It is the guise, not of the 
wolf, but of the lamb. This is their 
“line.” We must oppose and defeat 
Fascism, which they would have us 
look upon as a system of absolute 
tyranny in government, the destruc- 
tion of liberty, the end of true demo- 
cracy. Communism now is repre- 
sented as the only bulwark left in 
the world for real democracy. 


Moreover, democracy is the only 


means to world peace. Communism 
is now defending democracy, there- 
fore preserving the peace. So their 
speakers and writers are now ap- 
pearing before us with the meekness 
of the lamb and the ingratiating 
smile of the spider inviting the fly 
into its parlor. But what constitutes 
the climax of all effrontery is the 
fact that the leading spokesman of 
Communism in this country has in- 
vited Catholics to join with the com- 
munists in their so-called efforts to 
defeat the forces of Fascism! 


Now no sensible Catholic in the 
United States will come forth as a 
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champion of Fascism, as represented 
in the governments of Hitler and 
Mussolini, especially of the former. 
However, given a choice between 
Fascism and Communism, he would 
certainly not choose Communism, 
whose whole philosophy is positively 
materialistic and anti-God, anti-re- 
ligious, whose methods of achieving 
success have been and always will be 
by robbery, rapine, and murder, the 
destruction of all that we understand 
as connoting social order and real 
civilization. How can they expect us 
to believe that the dainty morsels 
they are proffering us, though ex- 
teriorly coated with much sugar and 
chocolate, do not contain within 
themselves the poison of complete de- 
struction? 


Spain, the Talking Point 


E CANNOT too often warn 

our readers about taking a cor- 
rect view of the immense amount of 
matter being written about the war 
and conditions in Spain. With very 
few exceptions the press of this coun- 
try has alligned itself on the side of 
the communistic and anarchist ele- 
ments now fighting against Franco 
in that unfortunate country. This is 
what they, together with the com- 
munists, would have us believe: 


The elements in Spain which our 
papers and magazines refer to as 
the Loyalists or the government, they 
say, are the ones who are putting up 
a noble, self-sacrificing fight for the 
preservation of democracy in Spain. 
Franco and his forces, on the other 
hand, are the wicked men who are 
striving by all sorts of fearful meth- 
ods of barbaric warfare to thrust 
Fascism down the throats of the 
Spanish people. These many and 
complicated lies, told so often and 
with such variety of detail, have been 
placed before the American people so 
long that they are quite the accepted 
thing. The terminology used is al- 
most the only means we have of 
recognizing the parties referred to. 


It is also true that these lies have 
been refuted by reliable and authori- 
tative writers and speakers, and re- 
futed so often and in so many dif- 
ferent ways that it would seem use- 
less to try to do it again. But let us 
nevertheless state the facts once 
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more. The powers and leaders on 
the so-called government or loyalist 
side are not fighting for democracy. 
They are nothing other than a crowd 
of communists and anarchists who 
from the very beginning set them- 
selves to convert Spain into another 
Russia. And the most ill-informed 
are perfectly well aware that the 
government of Russia is not only not 
democratic, as we understand the 
term in this country, but the very 
contrary. 


Moreover, the cause for which 
Franco and his troops are fighting 
is positively not the cause of Fas- 
cism. It is true that he is obliged 
to avail himself of the help of Fas- 
cist states, such as Italy and Ger- 
many; but it is not true that he 
intends to set up that kind of gov- 
ernment in Spain after he has finally 
achieved the victory, which, by the 
way, is not far off. 


As to the brutality with which 
Franco is said to be carrying on this 
war, there are several pertinent 
questions one could ask our solicitous 
press. Our writers have been mak- 
ing a great to-do about the bombing 
of cities and the killing of women 
and children. We do not undertake 
to defend Franco’s fliers who 
wrought this destruction nor the 
leaders who gave them orders to do 
so. But why this sudden solicitude, 
whereas at the time the communists 
and anarchists were murdering men, 
women, children, bishops, priests, 
and nuns, and were destroying wan- 
tonly the priceless treasures of ec- 
clesiastical art at the beginning of 
the war, none of our papers even 
gave the matter more than passing 
notice, not to speak of protesting 
against the wholesale outrages. 


Thus there is only one conclusion 
to be drawn from it all: Our press 
generally is on the side of the com- 
munists and anarchists. Why? We 
cannot undertake to answer the ques- 
tion. Their stand is certainly un- 
American; the principles which they 
defend, if put into practice in our 
country, would mean the destruction 
of our form of government. Let us 
at least be wary of believing what 
we read. Time has proved most of 
it to be lies or half-truths. History 
will eventually vindicate the truth. 
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John Galvin 


AN TI-CLIMAX 


IM told Mary that besides being an idiot, he 
J was a quitter to run away from the world to 
join a contemplative order. But Father Doyle 
disagreed, said he had earned the privilege. 
Whichever was right, the story is interesting. 
It began in a bachelor apartment at 8:50 o’clock 
one morning last week. 


* * ok * 7 


“Say, will you get away from that mirror and 
come on? We've got ten minutes to get there.” 

“Aw, gimme a break. It isn’t every day I get 
to be a best man.” Jim cocked his head on one 
side and winked at himself in the mirror. 

Harry snorted and swung open the apartment 
door for the third time. “No one ever saw a 
best man at a wedding. No one will even see 
me. You and I will fade into dark grey blots 
the minute the bride arrives.” 

The telephone cut in. 

“T’ll bet that’s my inevitable mother-in-law 
now.” Harry took long steps to the phone. 

Jim, self-appointed valet for the occasion, 
took the instrument away from him. “Good 
morning,” he said with dignity that didn’t fit 
his grin. 

“Tell her we’re leaving now,” Harry whis- 
pered. 

But Jim’s grin faded, and his brows came 
closer together as he listened. Twice, his lips 
waggled as he tried to interrupt the other party. 
Finally he was able to get in a word. “But you 
know we can’t, Bill. Good grief, Harry’s get- 
ting married. Married! You know what that 
is. You read about it on the society proofs.” 
The voice at the other end cut in, louder. 

Harry recognized the high-pitched monotone. 
Bill the Bullhead! What the devil was he up to? 

The voice slowed to a stop. Jim dangled the 
receiver at his side and looked helplessly at 
Harry. “ Get set for bad news.” 

Harry shook his head impatiently. ‘Don’t 
even bother to tell it to me. This is my wed- 
ding day, man! Tell the Bullhead I wouldn’t 
work today if civil war broke out.” 

Jim gathered up the phone. “Harry says he 
won’t work no matter what’s happened, Bill. I 
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don’t blame him. I'll be down right away, but 
don’t expect him.” He glanced at Harry. 
“You'll have to get another best man, I’m 
afraid.” The voice of Bill the Bullhead made 
screeching noises in the receiver. Jim listened, 
his face falling. 

“Wait a minute!” he shouted in the phone. 
“You talk to him, Harry.” 

Harry took the phone. “Hello. 
bother to tell me what’s happened. I’m on the 
way to the altar. I’ve looked forward to this 
day for six years, and there isn’t a story in town 
or anywhere else can change my plans now.” 
The voice screeched. It was Harry’s turn to 
look helpless. “He says it means my job,” he 
told Jim. 

“Yeah, he means it too. They’ve been look- 
ing for someone to can ever since they passed 
out those raises last month.” Jim shrugged 
and wagged his head hopelessly. “Not much 
point in getting married if you haven’t any 
job.” 

Harry turned back to the phone. His face 
screwed into a pleading grimace. “Listen, Bill, 
I know you haven’t a heart. But you do have 
brains. And they ought to tell you that a guy 
can’t walk out on the only girl in the world at 
a time like this. Especially when her mother 
didn’t want her to marry a newspaperman in 
the first place.” He listened, and a hopeful ex- 
pression flitted across his face, not to come 
back. He slammed the receiver down angrily. 
For a moment he swayed indecisively as if held 
up by wire stays. 

Jim cleared his throat sympathetically, hesi- 
tated, then said helpfully, “I'll call Anne if you 
want me to.” 

“Huh? Oh yeah, yeah.... No, I'll call her. 
She’ll understand....I hope. But her old lady. 
Mmph!” Harry dialed a number. His eyes 
blinked nervously. “Come on, come on,” he 
whispered to the automatic telephone exchange. 

Yes, yes, this is 
Harry. Let me talk to Anne.... Well, I’ll ex- 
plain to her. Put her on, please.... Why.... 
yes.” He listened impatiently as the voice at 
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the other end shrilled angrily and lengthily. 
Climaxing the angry lecture came the irritating 
bang of a receiver slammed on its hook. 


T TEN thirty that morning, Harry rushed 
into the Free Press city room with his share 
of State City’s biggest strike story in years. 

City Editor Bill the Bullhead looked up from 
his mess of paper and paste pots. ‘“You’ve got 
the lead.... I hope,” he snapped. 

Harry nodded without looking at him. “Five 
strikers killed.... I mean murdered. United’s 
strike-breakers shot ’em in the back. The 
dirty—” 

“You’re a reporter, not an editorial writer,” 


>>? 


the Bullhead interrupted. Get goin’. 

Harry sat down at his desk, yanked the type- 
writer out of its lair, and smoothed out his 
notes alongside it. He frowned in concentra- 
tion, lit a cigarette, slowly put copy paper in the 
machine. A moment of staring at the paper 
launched him. 

He punched out: 


“Shot in the back, five employees of United 
Rubber Company, lay dead outside the gates of 
the plant here this morning, victims of armed 
representatives of the company, who broke up 
picket lines in the most serious labor incident 
State City has seen since the Pullman strike. . .” 

His typewriter chattered on. Sheet after 
sheet was filled with a detailed picture of the 
more dramatic “angle” of the United Rubber 
strike, the attack of strike-breakers on picket 
lines. A copy boy rushed each sheet to the city 
desk before Harry could read it over. 

Finally, the last sheet snatched away, he 
slumped back in his chair, lit a fresh cigarette, 
tried to relax before chasing after later develop- 
ments for the home edition. 

“Stop dreamin’, Desmond. Beat it!” 

Bill the Bullhead’s voice set off a spring in 
Harry. Grabbing more paper he snapped to his 
feet and hurried off. 

“Wait a minute!” 

The Bullhead’s voice stopped him at the door. 

“Don’t come back anymore. Sid Daniel’s ’ll 
be in any minute. I’m holdin’ him to rewrite. 
Call in every half hour or whenever you get 
anything.” 
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‘THE United Rubber strikers were grouped 

around and in a tavern across the street 
from the big plant’s gates. The men were in a 
revolutionary mood. The five who had been 
killed were not leaders, weren’t even important 
in the sense that they were popular. But they 
were, of course, brothers. The strikers were an 
army, and the dead men had fallen from their 
ranks. They had been compatriots; now they 
were martyrs. 

Professional agitators circulated among the 
men, with gestures and well-chosen phrases 
playing on their feelings and prejudices, de- 
manding that they “rise up” and attack “the op- 
pressor, the hated capitalist.” 


Most of the men drank in the harangues ; sev- 
eral of them shook clubs and even a few shot- 
guns in the direction of United Rubber’s sym- 
bolic iron fence. 

They were a hate-guided rabble, staring with 
bloodshot eyes at the bastille. 

But all were not bloodthirsty. Common sense 
spotted the crowd. Here and there were a few 
older men, cautious, thoughtful men who saw 
the situation in the light of the principles in- 
volved and the ends to be attained. 

They didn’t say much, but now and then one 
would walk disgustedly away from one of the 
youthful fanatics, the Communist organizers 
who had multiplied in the neighborhood since 
early morning. Two or three of these cautious 
spirits sat together in front of the tavern, on 
the curb. They were eating sandwiches pre- 
pared by unwitting wives in the morning. 

Harry, wandering more or less aimlessly 
through the crowd, stopped for a moment to 
hear one of them tell the others that if the men 
didn’t calm down and discuss what was to be 
done in a sensible way, there’d be more blood- 
shed. 

Harry nodded unconsciously. To him it 
seemed that a little war would start soon. It 
seemed as if the men needed just one small in- 
cident, one more coal on their hate’s fire before 
they would launch a senseless, suicidal attack 
on United Rubber’s gate, which by now was 
manned by an army of police. 

A little girl, struggling playfully through the 
crowd, bumped into him, cut off his reflections. 
Something about her reminded him of Anne. 
Anne! His eyes snapped wide, and he lunged 
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as if desperate toward the tavern. It was one 
o’clock, and he hadn’t called her yet! Lost in 
the strike story he’d forgotten that Anne exist- 
ed, forgotten his postponed wedding, forgotten 
even that he hated Bill the Bullhead! 


He shouldered his way through the mob in 
the tavern, reached the phone he’d been using 
all morning and put another nickel in it. Ner- 
vously, impatiently, he waited. Finally Anne’s 
voice said “hello.” He sighed. 

“Anne!” He paused, but Anne didn’t answer. 
Licking his lips thoughtfully, he hesitated a mo- 
ment, then began pleadingly, “Gosh, Anne, I 
don’t expect you to even try to understand. A 
guy never pulled a dirtier trick on a girl... . Oh, 
oh yes.... yes, that’s the worst part of the 
whole thing. But it was really your mother’s 
fault. She wouldn’t let me talk to you.... Yes, 
that’s what I wanted to explain. I know I 
should have called before now, but, you see, this 
is the biggest story I’ve ever been in on. It’s 
a serious thing, Anne. I feel in a way respon- 


sible, as if men’s lives were depending on me.” 
He listened, patiently, contritely; 
denly amazement widened his eyes. 


then sud- 
His mouth 
opened to launch a protest. For a moment no 
words came. Then, “Anne, don’t be unreason- 
able! I can’t quit this business. It’s as much 
a part of my life as marriage. Marriage is 
half, my career’s half. ... what?’ Harry winced 
as he heard for the second time that day the 
bang of a receiver on its hook. 


HE HADN'T SEEN HIS STORY IN PRINT YET. THE COM- 
MUNIST, BREATHING HARD, PRESSED UP AGAINST HIM 
AND POINTED A SHAKING FINGER AT THE STRIKE STORY. 
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He stood beside the little shelf on which the 
phone rested and stared at the milling me 
without seeing them. He’d never lost a gir 
before. 

When the phone rang two feet from his ear, 
he didn’t hear it. The bartender had to stretch 
around him to get at the phone. 

“Any reporters from the Free Press here?” 
the bartender shouted in his ear. Harry jumped, 
felt guilty. Hazy memory couldn’t tell him how 
long it had been since he’d last called the office. 
It might have been two hours, and the Bull 
head had said every half hour. 

He grabbed the phone from the bartender, 
“This is Harry.... No, everything’s quiet. Ex. 
cept for a bunch of agitators. They’re tryin’ 
to start the revolution or something. ... How 
come you called?... Why you’re crazy. It 
wasn’t twenty minutes ago.... Okay, I’ll stick 
here.” 

He turned from the wall to come face to face 
with a short, slim, dark young man who seemed 
to be strangling from within. His cheeks were 
blown out, his eyes afire. Suddenly his mouth 
shot open and words poured out like water 
bursting a rotted dam. 

“Hah! You reporter! You—you liar! You 
killer!” The young rabble-rouser gasped in 
more air and went on. “The press! The free 
press! Hah, the capitalist press that lies and 
tricks the workers into thinking their enemies 
are their friends.” He snapped his finger under 
Harry’s nose. “The free press, you call it! 
Free—free to exploit the workers! Your news- 
papers are full of lies. Men die and starve and 
work long hours for a dollar a day. And your 
press screams about freedom, about the high 
standard of living.” He paused to take in air 
again, and Harry pushed him aside and hurried 
out of the tavern. 

He sat on the curb next the three conserva 
tives and lit a cigarette. Anne was forgotten 
again for the moment as he found himself men- 
tally wrestling with a problem that was equally 
important to him. The words of the noisy Com- 
munist danced in his brain. He shook his head, 
then tried to grin. But the grin faded and 4 
long-lived but often suppressed feeling of guilt 
came to life in him. It reminded him that Fa- 
ther Doyle had said practically the same thing 
about the press, with scarcely less bombast than 
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the Communist. Father Doyle had told him he 
had sold himself “as a slave to anti-Christian 
interests.” 

He stepped on the cigarette, stood up and 
looking at United Rubber’s iron gates, muttered 
thoughtfully, “The kept press.” 

“Hey, hey, you! Reporter. Look, look here! 
Ah, you liar, you capitalist liar!” 

He jerked around angrily, saw the young 
Communist rushing at him with a copy of the 
Free Press. 

He reached for it eagerly. He hadn’t seen his 
story in print yet. The Communist, breathing 
hard, pressed up against him and pointed a 
shaking finger at the strike story. It had a 
“big play” on page one. 

An eight-column headline read: 

STRIKERS ATTACK PLANT, 
KILLED. 

Harry read this story underneath it: 

“What has been termed an unwarranted 
strike caused the death of five men today. Em- 
ployees of United Rubber Company’s plant here 
struck early this morning. Foreman John 
Blake, forewarned, closed the gates to prevent 
the men from entering the plant and starting 
a ‘sit-down.’ 

“The employees banded together and stormed 
the gate, most of them armed. After holding 
off until the gate started to give, representatives 
of United Rubber returned the fire of the work- 
ers, dispersing them. Five men were killed in 
the volley.” 

Harry glanced hurriedly down the column, 
and another paragraph caught his eye: 

“William J. Grant, president of United 
Rubber, explained this morning that the men 
had broken an agreement by calling the strike. 
He expressed his sympathy for the families of 
the dead men, but pointed out that they were 
responsible for their own fate, since they were 
violent trespassers.” 

Harry shook his head in angry disgust. His 
story had disappeared under the red pencil of 
a socially thoughtless publisher. The strikers 
had threatened to storm the gates, but they had 
not carried out the threat when the shots were 
fired. Only a few of them were armed. There 
had been no agreement which obliged them not 
to strike. United Rubber had balked their at- 
tempts to organize for months. 
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The Communist’s irritating voice interrupted 
his thoughts. 

“All lies!” he was shouting. “Lies! These 
men weren’t trespassing. Most of them had 
their backs turned. Ah, you liar! You—” 

“Shut up, you little fool!” Harry shouted 
at him. He threw the paper down, and teeth 
grinding strode into the tavern and to the tele- 
phone. He dialed a number. 

“This is the little incident. This will start 
the war!” he told himself fearfully. 

“Hello. I want to talk to Mr. Martin.... I 
don’t care if he’s in conference. This is Harry 
Desmond. I’m on the strike story, and I’ve got 
to talk to Mr. Martin about an angle.” He 
waited. “Hello, I want to speak to Mr. Mar- 
tin.... I’m a reporter. Tell him it’s about the 
United strike.” Again he waited. “Hello, Mr. 

I just wanted to tell you that your 
code of ethics is built on streamlined paganism, 
and that I refuse to be a part of any organiza- 
tion headed by you.” He hung up slowly, de- 
liberately. 

The old man of the curb stone was standing 
at his elbow, looking at him admiringly. “Well, 
bud, you’re out of the newspaper business,” he 
said. 

Harry looked at him vaguely. “Yeah.” 

“Funny thing for a young man nowadays 
to do. At least, I think so.” 

“Yeah, funny... hmmmm, very funny.” Sud- 
denly Harry laughed. 


* * ok * * 


Ever since Harry came to understand what 
the contemplative life was, he had toyed per- 
iodically with the temptation to try it. Always, 
though, he had relaxed in the thought for a 
moment, then dismissed it with a grin at him- 
self. 


It was three days after his double upset be- 
fore the thought of a monastery came to him as 
the “logical anti-climax,” smiled at the idea of 
his life as a worldling having reached a climax 
before he was twenty-five years old. 

But gradually he stopped smiling, for a while, 
and the temptation to lose his temporal identity 
in a cloister didn’t fade, but became stronger. 
Within twenty-four hours he refused to look 
further than the sign post down any of the other 
paths open to him. 
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Truckin’ 


By a Second Theologian 





ES, I got the job 

—was told to re- 

port at 6 a. m. on 
Monday. I did. The 
boss stuck me in a 
freight car and I began 
handing out packages 
ranging in size from a 
vest-pocket prayerbook 
to a concert grand 
piano. It goes without 
saying that six hours 
in the dusty atmosphere of a freight car is somewhat 
different from the same amount of time spent in a 
downy glider on the front porch, sipping iced beverages. 

The truck assigned to me can best be described by 
saying it was a fit subject for an anti-noise campaign. 
I’ll never forget the time I picked up a war veteran, 
who after he had thrillingly described an experience in 
a major battle of the World War, calmly predicted 
that if I drove that particular truck for three months 
I would be sheli-shocked. The first time I shifted from 
low to second the clash of gears sounded like a radio 
sound man’s conception of the bombing of Barcelona. 

The boss waved to me as I came out of the garage 
and started for the downtown district, but in that look 
on his face I could detect much anxiety. I’m afraid my 
own facial expression at that moment would have scared 
me; after all, the only thing that the boss could lose 
was the truck. 

To be a good truck driver, Harry, you have to be a 
lot of other things, too. I always like to think that I 
wasn’t cut out to be one, but just to show how one can 
adopt the “truckin’” spirit in a short time, I’d like to 
relate an incident that happened one hot afternoon. To 
understand it you must realize that an almost innate 
enmity exists between truck drivers and taxi cab pilots. 
If a truck driver knew that he had to hit a stone wall 
at top speed there is nothing that he would rather use 
as a shock absorber than a nice medium sized taxicab. 











On this particular afternoon a cabby was hugging the 
curb as they invariably do when looking for a fare, and 
there was just enough room between the cab and a car 
on the left for my truck to squeeze in. If it hadn’t 
been a cab I might not have tried it, but I did and made 
it. When the cabby started to drive away he didn’t 
know how close the truck really was, for he had his eyes 
glued to the store doors, looking for a possible pas- 
senger. As he pulled out, his cab scraped the steel rail 
along the truck bed. Immediately he began christening 
me. When he had fairly well exhausted his active voca- 
bulary of expletives and stopped to take a breath before 
starting a second round of verbal slaughter, I managed 
to slide out of the side of my mouth, in the true Cagney 
style, a “Climb out, buddy, or shut up.” 


The majority of Seminarians are from families not 
with superfluous amounts of this world’s goods and 
result must contribute toward their own education by 
during the vacation periods. Many act as Instroe 
Public Playgrounds or at Boys’ Camps; others 
clerks in grocery stores, as orderlies in hospitals, as 


And then I thought that maybe I had got myself into 
something that would take more than talking to get out 
of. What if he did climb out? Some cab drivers are 
rather hefty as well as tough. Trying to look like Bill 
Montana after he has just discovered by experience that 
someone has put a tack on his chair, I leaned over and 
glared down on the cabby who, having stuck his head 
out of the window was “christening” me for the third 
time, for it seems that he couldn’t make up his mind as 
to just what he wanted to call me. I don’t have to tell 
you that it was a big relief to find that this demon of 
the curbstone was a mere youth, even younger than my- 
self, whose mouth muscles had far outrun those of his 
back in the race of development. 

But no matter how much ‘you absorb that “truckin’ 


Shodding | 


generations has been railroading in one form or an- 

other. From early childhood I was railminded and 
gradually became familiar with every term in “Iron 
Horse” category. With such a heritage I could not be 
classified as a “greenhorn” when I first drew a pay- 
check from the road and ere long became as efficient as 
a veteran. The other men on the gang knew I was a 
student for the priesthood and with all due respect re 


a3 OUR family the predominant occupation for three 
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spirit” being a Seminarian will always demand modi- 
fications. For instance when the Sem-truck driver drops 
a box on his toe or gets no mechanical response after 
cranking a truck for fifteen minutes, he can’t resort to 
that usual method of letting off steam. Then, wherever 
you work there is always the fellow who has to pass 
comment on every woman that isn’t old enough to be his 
grandmother. Something is always reminding him of 
a “good joke” he heard last night. A failure to laugh 
is taken as an indication that you didn’t get the point, 
and there always follows a detailed explanation. Mov- 
ing upright pianos or 600 pound barrels of smelly 
mackerel may not be exactly easy, but it is possible and 
that cannot be said of silencing the “boys with the 
stories.” 
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ferred to me as “Papa Bill.” One summer I had worked 
but three weeks when the supervisor came out to an- 
nounce that since the maintenance allowance had been 
cut down, five of the recently hired men would be laid 
off for the rest of the summer. Sam, our boss, thought 
the matter over for a moment and then said, “Listen, 
Ed, give me “Papa” Bill and heesa brother and you can 
lay off the rest of the gang.” 
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In the Dough 


by Stanislaus Manoski 


LTHOUGH I’ve 
A been studying for 

the priesthood 
for over six years now, 
my old hometown di- 
rectory still has me 
listed as a baker’s help- 
er. Yes, I suppose if 
I had not gone away to 
study I'd still be a 
helper or maybe even a 
baker by this time, who 
knows? 


“How long—” 
“I knew you’d ask that. Well, I’m twenty-five, and 
half of my summers were spent—in the dough. Once a 
baker, always a baker.” 
“It’s our turn, Duke. 


You know this isn’t a mono- 
logue. Is there ever any excitement around a bakery? 
It doesn’t seem to offer the possibilities that railroading 
and truck-driving do. Is the routine of loafing ever 
interrupted by something thrilling?” 

“Excitement? Sure. But my baking career was 
nearly nipped in the bud, as it were, by a bit of ex- 
citement. You see at first little Stanislaus was the 
‘flunky’ or clean-up man. One Saturday evening I was 
shining up the equipment. I didn’t like to clean the 
rollers on the molding machine, because it had to be 
kept running. But they had to be cleaned. While I 
was scraping the plate separating the two rollers the 
molding machine suddenly stopped. It couldn’t move 
because my knuckles couldn’t pass between the rollers. 
My hand was stuck fast. I did some tall shouting, but 
as all the others had left the shop, the only one to 
answer my appeals was the butcher next door. He 
turned back the machine, extracted my hand, and all I 
could see was nice shining bones and a ruined basket- 
ball season. I worked out the stitches at school trying 
to learn to type. (I had to learn to type, for my hand- 
writing is really the Old Plymouth Rock scratch.) 

Working at the bakery gave me an opportunity to 
discuss religion with some of my co-workers—and that 
was an experience. I was the only Catholic in the shop. 
There were representatives from several of the sects; 
one who never went to any church, and another who 
was a once-in-ten-years church-goer. A complete mis- 
understanding of the Catholic Church and her teachings 
was evident in all of them. On one occasion I was dis- 
cussing Purgatory with the men. One who prided him- 
self on his regular attendance at church could not see 
our view at all, while the one who never went to church 
thought the idea of Purgatory quite reasonable. I be- 


lieve that these men were fascinated, and perhaps even 
convinced of the truth of our claims, but they refused to 
admit it. Perhaps I planted a seed that will be harvest- 


ed in later years. I hope so.” 
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Open Forum 


This Month 
A Business Woman 
John Francis Quill 
Medical Mission Board 
Theresa 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 


Some months ago you published an 
article entitled “Should Women Have 
Jobs?” For sometime I looked for- 
ward to seeing some letters of com- 
ment on the subject. Perhaps this 
will not be amiss. 

The writer made the statement 
that “by far the majority of women 
in industry today are not there be- 
cause of economic necessity.” As a 
business woman who has had occa- 
sion to observe large numbers of 
women in many and varied types of 
industry in different parts of the 
country, let me say, that only a 
minority of women are working not 
from necessity. The majority are 
working from dire need. Thousands 
are maintaining their homes, sup- 
porting their children or assisting 
needy relatives and their families. 
And of these thousands, how many 
do you think could give up their jobs 
in favor of an unemployed man? 
The man would not be accepted by 
the employer. 

It is not women alone who can 
change the present status of women 
in industry. They have become a 
vital factor in labor and industry, 
and it will take time, legislation and 
revolutionary changes to take women 
out of jobs. 

And if women were éliminated 
from industry, what about the un- 
employed girls? In a former period 
of more simple economy the unmar- 
ried girls in the family served their 
usefulness while the housewives were 
occupied with other necessary work, 
work that could not be dispensed 
with. In the mechanized present 
those duties no longer exist. Modern 
conveniences have reduced home du- 
ties to a minimum. Several women 
in an ordinary middle class home 
would be a liability to the already 
overburdened father or provider. 
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Woman can only resume her 
former position in the home when the 
present economic situation has been 
adjusted, when legislation and a new 
order has made it possible for her to 
relinquish the burden she has so 
bravely assumed to help father, 
brother, husband and loved ones. 

Sincerely, 
A Business Woman (because 
of economic necessity). 


Evansville, Ind. 
The Editor of The Grail 
Dear Reverend Father: 

I realized recently, although I cer- 
tainly must have known it before, 
that all the writing presented to the 
reading public can easily be divided 
into two classes. There is the type 
that is intended only to amuse, and 
that which is intended to instruct 
and to aid. I say aid because that 
is the purpose—to help us in the dif- 
ficult business of living our lives. 
With this in mind, at least subcon- 
sciously, we are told what we may do 
and how we may do it. We are 
further informed with whom we may 
perform actions, at what time, and 
in what manner. 

This is all done, of course, to the 
tune of thousands of typewritten 
sheets, over a period of years. The 
natural result is confusion; one be- 
comes permeated with the idea that 
it requires a great deal of skill to 
navigate the treacherous seas of life. 

I was convinced that this was the 
case until recently, when I met a 
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man whom I had not seen for several 
years. What amazed me most at this 
meeting was, not the physical 
changes the time had made in my 
friend, but the change in his man- 
ner. Where before he had been al- 
most everything that a man should 
not be, he seemed now to be the exact 
opposite. I do not mean that he had 
formerly been morally depraved. 
Far from it. But his attitude 
toward life had been such, that, had 
he been less subservient to human 
respect, he would have been morally 
depraved. The laws of God, he felt, 
had been designed solely for his in- 
convenience. As a consequence he 
felt no peace, was never satisfied, 
and was, in short, perfectly miser- 
able. 


After the time he had last seen 
me, he had, with the passing of each 
day, become more and more aware 
that there was something wrong. 
The difficulty was, of course, to find 
out just what. He talked to dif- 
ferent persons, but no one seemed to 
quite understand just what he was 
trying to learn. To those to whom 
he spoke, he was merely the victim 
of a sudden and difficult case of in- 
feriority complex. In his own heart 
he knew better, but he could find no 
answer to his problem. 


About this time there arose a 
difficult situation to which there was 
no apparent solution. As a result 
my friend turned to prayer. I want 
to stress the point here again that 
my friend was not a particularly 
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wicked man. He attended church, 
read magazines and papers that 
dealt with moral problems, and 
heard sermons. But most of it was, 
to use the old expression, “like 
water on a duck’s back.” Conse- 
quently prayer to him was a sort of 
lip service reserved to solemn oc- 
casions. As a result, when he began 
to pray for the solution to the 
problem that had arisen, he soon 
realized that something was wrong. 
At first it seemed that he was merely 
repeating pious phrases and hope- 
fully directing them to an imagin- 
ary being. But, his faith told him, 
that Being was not imaginary, He 
existed. So my friend began a self- 
imposed course of philosophical in- 
trospection. And what he learned 
amazed him. He hadn’t been pray- 
ing at all! 


Then about that time he heard a 
sermon. It wasn’t a particularly 
brilliant sermon, nor was the sub- 
ject unusual. It simply dealt with 
the fact that God is a Father to us 
all. But my friend, in his state of 
perplexity welcomed the words of 
that sermon as manna from heaven. 


The problems of daily life that 
had been bothering him simply 
vanished. The reason was, that as 
a friend to God, nothing could 
happen to him that God did not in- 
tend for his final betterment. And 
that final betterment was what he 
was looking for anyway. So why 
worry? 

“And that made a lot of differ- 
ence,” my friend assured me. “From 
then on I made up my mind that I 
would do God’s will in every way 
that I could. I would simply ask 
Him to direct me. Of course,” he 
added, “I slip up once in a while— 
in fact pretty often, all things con- 
sidered, but I apologize and I know 
that things are all right again.” 


I hadn’t really grasped the inti- 
mate nature of my friend’s new re- 
lation to God until that word “apolo- 
gize” had been used. Then I realized 
that to him, God was not a distant 
being, shadowy and far away, but 
a Real Person Whom he must con- 
sider in every action and Whose 
wishes, far from being an imposi- 
tion, were the key to something 
near-celestial. 
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I asked my friend before I signed 
and finished this letter, if he minded 
my using it. He seemed amused 
by the fact that he of all people 
might be quoted as an example, but 
quickly granted his permission. 

“If what has happened to me 
might lead someone to one tenth of 
the real happiness that I’ve experi- 
enced in the last few months, you’re 
certainly more than welcome.” 


Yours sincerely, 
John Francis Quill 


New York City 
Dear Editor: 

May I ask you to communicate to 
your readers the information that 
the Catholic Medical Mission Board 
has agreed to act as a clearing house 
for all those who wish to send medi- 
cal help to the suffering missions in 
China. As the result of suggestions 
from many quarters the head- 
quarters of the Board at 8 and 10 
West 17th Street will be glad to 
receive and send to the missions do- 
nations of medicines, instruments, 
bandages, antiseptics, tonics, and all 
other supplies which will help the 
medical care of many thousands of 
sadly afflicted people who are suffer- 
ing from the result of the war. 
These supplies will be sent to the 
Ecclesiastical authorities in China to 
be distributed where they will do the 
most good for the sick and suffering. 
Large pieces of equipment such as 
operating tables and _ furniture 
should not be sent to the headquar- 
ters of the Board without previous 
notification, but should be packed for 
foreign shipment and the President 
of the Board, the Rev. Edward F. 
Garesché, S. J., at 10 West 17th 
Street, New York, N. Y., should be 
notified so that he can give the ad- 
dress of the shipper who will send 
them directly to China. Smaller 
articles should be sent directly to the 
Board, but in every case the parcel 
should be prepaid. Door to door 
freight is a convenient method of 
transportation and every sort of 
equipment for the care of the sick 
can be used by these sadly afflicted 
people. 

Groups of Catholic women and 
girls who wish to make bandages 
and dressings for the refugees in 
China may notify the Board and re- 
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ceive full instructions and a Manual 
showing how this material should be 
made. Address inquiries and do- 


nations to the Rev. Edward F. Gar- 
esché, S. J., President of The Catho- 
lic Medical Mission Board, 10 West 
17th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Centralia, Illinois 
Dear Editor: 

This is neither a plea nor an ex- 
cuse, but rather a protest against 
parents who spoil their children and 
then, after the deed has been done, 
blame the child because it is what its 
parents have made it through their 
mistakes. 


The lack of respect, the imperti- 
nence of American children is a topic 
of almost daily intercourse, but to 
anyone who has taken the trouble to 
study the matter attentively the 
cause implicates the parents most 
seriously. When these parents are 
brought face to face with the fact 
that a lack of discipline is not kind- 
ness but actual cruelty to children, 
we shall have fewer children who 
are disrespectfully breaking the 
Fourth Commandment every day. 

It would seem strange were the 
parent to’be charged with such a 
thing as being too unselfish, and yet 
it is undeniably a fact that most par- 
ents are carrying unselfishness be- 
yond the point of good judgment and 
the result must be only this—the 
selfishness of the child. 


The average parents slave and 
save for the benefit of their children 
in the hope that the future will bring 
reward in the appreciation of the 
grown child, but the sad reality is 
that when the child grows to maturi- 
ty it is so accustomed to the un- 
selfishness of its parents, to the 
constant “doing without” of father 
and mother, that it never realizes 
that anything else should be the case. 

There is one good point in favor 
of sending the school child from 
home during the school years, into 
boarding school. For there it learns 
to stand or fall upon its own merits 
alone. At home whether it is a good 
tempered child, or a vixen, it is loved 
and commended, but at school the 
conditions are reversed. It must be 
lovable to be loved and accommodat- 
ing to be accommodated. 

Theresa 
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American College in Rome 


HIS is a story with four prin- 
"'; aon and four bicycles. Be- 

cause the four principals are in 
Rome and the four bicycles are some- 
where in Munich, the story begins 
somewhat dramatically in this 
fashion: 

Every morning of the year, five 
minutes before any of the city clocks 
as are able to agree upon the hour 
bong out nine, a train puffs up its 
boiler and creeps out of the Rome 
Termini Station, bound for the north 
Italian border. For some unaccount- 
able reason the train as it rolled out 
on the morning of August 10, 1937, 
pulled more third class coaches than 
necessary; so the four principals of 
this narration were tucked away 
snugly in a third class compartment, 
instead of lounging in the aisles, as 
might have been expected. Anyone 
familiar with Italian railway meth- 
ods can appreciate the drama of that 
beginning. 

There being no better place than a 
railroad coach for introductions, we 
shall dispatch that little formality 
here and now. Four students (so 
reads the flattering description in 
their passports) are engaged at the 
moment in a somewhat warm discus- 
sion over a pecuniary entanglement, 
occasioned by the buying of railroad 
tickets, etc. The gentleman over in 
the corner, with the blue socks and 
light tan knickers, is Mr. Clarke, 
from the coal fields of Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. He is addressed as 
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“Clarky,” “Jimmy,” “Jim,” or 
“James,” according to the solemnity 
of the situation. That funny outfit 
perched upon his head is a baseball 
cap—or once was. At the side of 
Jim sits a gentleman with a more 
conservative pair of knickers and 
socks. That is Anthony Brouwers, 
of Los Angeles, California. On the 
bench opposite is a gentleman from 
Wilmington, Delaware. He was 
christned John Donohoe, but he usu- 
ally answers to “Tim” or “Timmy.” 
The squirt next to him, in the light 
summer suit (borrowed), is the pres- 
ent chronicler, who rashly hopes to 
explain to the world how to travel in 
Europe for six weeks in opulence on 
ninety-nine dollars. 

Before going into the story of 
these four vagabonds it will be neces- 
sary to state that their trip through 
Europe differed considerably from 
the ordinary. The average American 
travelling in Europe, if he belongs 
not to the class of individuals who 
bound about from the cafes and 
cocktail bars of one city to the cock- 
tail bars and cafes of another, falls 
under the classification of the ortho- 
dox tourist. He is the enthusiast 
who has always longed for a Euro- 
pean trip and who at length and at 
last scrapes together a tidy sum of 
money with which he determines to 
see as much and learn as much as a 
limited number of days will allow. 
Crammed with the advice of guide 
books and guides, he snoops from one 
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country to another, scrupulously en- 
deavoring to see all that “must be 
seen” and scrutinizing the different 
natives as though they were so many 
sundry animals in a zoo. He enjoys 
himself—after a fashion. Ordinarily 
the first two weeks are rosy enough, 
Then the newness of travel wears 
away. Pottering about museums and 
churches, fuming and fussing over 
the beauty of monuments, buildings, 
scenery, and whatnot inevitably be 
gins to pall. Legs, not used to g0 
much violent exercise, complain; 
nerves grow jittery; and finally the 
ambitious traveller dreams of the old 
easy chair beside the radio where he 
might be kicking off his shoes and 
reading in the newspaper the thrill- 
ing accounts of European intrigues 
and threats of war. The average 
American traveller tries to see too 
much of Europe and generally ends 
up doing just that. Ennui besets 
him simply because he is too much 
occupied in “getting his money's 
worth of sights” and not enough in- 
tent upon seeking adventure. 


To find adventure it is not neces- 
sary that the traveller jump down 
into pits or swim the Hellespont with 
Richard Halliburton or ride a don- 
key with Robert L. Stevenson. Ad- 
venture travel is “free travel.” The 
orthodox traveller, led about like an 
infant by paternal guides and strain- 
ing himself to follow the impossible 
schedule mapped out by some oblig- 
ing tourist-office clerk, is not going 
to feel adventuresome. Living in 
first class Americanized hotels and 
pushed about in organized tours, he 
may see somewhat of Europe, but he 
will not meet Europeans, and he 
most certainly will not escape bore- 
dom. 


The travel experiences herein to 
be recounted were gathered without 
the aid of guide books or guides. In- 
stead of reading books, imbibing the 
false prejudices of some former trav- 
eller, we spent several weeks of 
preparation in studying languages. 
Between the four of us we were 
ready to try our luck in French, 
German, Dutch, and Italian. How 
we got along without guide books 
will soon be revealed. We may have 
missed a few important sights, but 
what of that? Even your orthodox 
traveller will forget more than half 
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of what he has seen. What we saw 
can not be forgotten, because we not 
only travelled in Europe, we visited 
there. 

CHAPTER ONE 


Wherein The Four Principals Dis- 
cover The Four Bicycles 


Aug.10. We sat on the hard third 

class benches for nine 
hours the first day. The train might 
have taken us on into Munich, but we 
chose to stop at Verona, because we 
wanted to break the trip and because 
we wanted to see an opera. In the 
heart of Verona is an arena that 
dates back into antiquity almost as 
far as the colosseum of Rome, which 
it resembles not a little. Miraculous- 
ly saved from the piracy of medieval 
architects (the structure is today in 
so excellent a state of preservation 
that the people of Verona are able to 
use it as a stadium; and they do.) 
Each summer the town stages an 
opera program that never fails to 
bring enthusiastic visitors from all 
parts of the world. 

By paying the ridiculously small 
sum of five Lire (25¢) we made our- 
selves part of the twenty-five thou- 
sand people who flocked to the per- 
formance. Not an opera-house on 
the continent can touch the arena for 
picturesqueness, and not even the old 
Romans could have put on a richer 
and more gorgeous performance. 
The structure is about the size and 
shape of a large American football 
oval, with stone seats unadorned. 
We found ourselves perched high up 
in the tiers. The stage, which occu- 
pied almost one half of the field, was 
far, far away. I was afraid at first 
that we would not hear much of the 
opera, but the Italian gentleman 
next to me (a peasant from a neigh- 
boring town!) assured me that the 
sound was as good up where we were 
as down on the field. It must have 
been, for it could not have been 
clearer. 

From our vantage point up among 
the rabble we could gather in the 
whole magnificent sight with one 
peep. The stage, for the decoration 
of which not a “centesmi” had been 
pinched, was positively mammoth. 
Seven hundred people appeared be- 
fore the lights at one time, and there 
was room for hundreds more. The 
singers seemed to delight in the 
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freedom, for they danced blithely, 
sang lustily. The offering for the 
evening was Puccini’s “Turandot,” a 
story of Persian court life; its 
oriental setting afforded an excellent 
excuse for displaying gorgeous 
costumes of every imaginable color 
and offered many opportunities to the 
stupendous chorus of five hundred. 
The glamor of the show, I must con- 
fess, pleased me more than the 
music, which was quite a deviation 
from traditional opera and had no 
catchy arias that people like to take 
away and sing in the streets after- 
wards. Most of all I enjoyed just 
being there. It did not require much 
dreaming to fancy myself sitting in 
the midst of a Roman circus crowd. 
Even the old methodical time-keep- 
ers, that formed the sparkling pano- 
ply above us, must have blinked more 
than usual to assure themselves that 
they had made no mistake about the 
centuries. 


We looked forward with 
great expectations to our 
ride through the Italian Dolomites. 
We were not disappointed. But for 
sheer beauty I think the Austrian 
Alps have more to offer. Our train 
ride, which was necessarily slow be- 
cause we were going up grade most 
of the day, afforded us ample oppor- 
tunity for appreciating the striking 
contrasts between the stern and aw- 
ful majesty of haughty peaks and 
defiant cliffs and the soft beauty of 
humble valleys, whose wandering 
arms of rich verdure, reaching up- 
wards, have dared to clutch the fur- 
ry legs of the mountain giants. We 
rolled sometimes through fertile val- 
leys, where nature had been aided by 
man in the work of art; saw busy 
Austrian peasants, women as well as 
the men, wielding sickles and pitch- 
ing hay; passed the quaint gabled 
houses, which to the peasants meant 
the world; everywhere found in- 
dications of prosperity that had not 
been seen in Italy. I could not help 
thinking of the poor Italians; they 
have no land fit for cultivation. 


Aug. 11. 


Passing from country to country 
always brings a change of travelling 
companions. The Italian language 
had now ceded to the German. In 
Bolzano, before we left Italy, two 
German girls joined us in our com- 
partment. They were husky crea- 
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tures, just returning from a vaca- 
tion of mountain climbing in the 
Alps. One Gretchin struggled in 
under a knapsack that any soldier 
would have gladly swapped for two 
army packs. We had the privilege 
of watching them eat. From the 
depths of their sacks they pulled out 
a meal huge enough for a good size 
American family, polished off every 
crumb and then proceeded to draw 
forth a bag of about a dozen and a 
half peaches, which they made to dis- 
appear during the course of an after- 
noon’s conversation. These Gretchins 
were not the least distressed over 
the dire consequences to their 
figures, and they did not cover up be- 
hind makeup. They probably figure 
that their ability to work is a suf- 
ficiently enticing bargain for any 
young Fritz. And I guess they are 
safe enough, for no German girl uses 
make-up, and not one of them shows 
any indications of being puny. 


Austria is not a very large coun- 
try; it was not long until we were 
ready to pass the German border. I 
had heard much about the pro- 
ficiency of German border men; I 
was not alarmed by the fat Bavarian 
in green uniform who performed the 
rites. He was extremely polite, only 
he laughed when we declared our 
financial status—which did not dis- 
tress us in the least, for a border 
man who can laugh is a rare and 
noble creature. A powerful German 
engine was soon pulling us at the 
rate of sixty or better an hour on 
into Munich. I was thrilled at my 
first sight of Germany. Bavaria, at 
least, is still God’s land despite the 
Hitler regime. Aside from the fact 
that there were no fences to be seen 
anywhere, the country side might 
have passed for rich American farm 
land, though I fear the fields were 
better kept and the sight of men 
working in short pants might have 
been a little incongruous in an 
American pastoral scene. Evidently 
Rosenberg has not succeeded in ex- 
terminating all religion, because 
wayside shrines are still very much 
in evidence. 


Munich is a grand old city; it is 
not the buildings so much that make 
it so (though they are beautiful 
enough and very distinctive) but the 
people. Right here in the beer 
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HE crowning event of the 
school year, and for a number 

of eager aspirants the climax 
of twelve years of study, came with 
the holy season of Pentecost, the 
time chosen by the Church for the 
ordination of her ministers. The 
largest class in the history of St. 
Meinrad Seminary completed its long 
course to the altar when forty young 
deacons successfully passed their 
examinations in theology and entered 
their retreat in preparation for holy 
ordination. Not all of these Levites 
received the anointing here at St. 
Meinrad, however. On Pentecost 
Tuesday His Excellency, Joseph E. 
Ritter, D. D., Bishop of Indianapolis, 
raised to the priesthood thirteen for 
the Diocese of Indianapolis, two for 
the Diocese of Cheyenne (Wyo- 
ming), and four for the Abbey of 
St. Meinrad. Those for the Indian- 
apolis Diocese were the Reverend 
Messrs. Bernard Gerdon, Charles 
Sexton, William Lautner, Paul B. 
Gootee, Urban Aulbach, Aloysius 
Barthel, James Galvin, Patrick 
Gleason, Robert Minton, Raymond 
Moll, Othmar Schroeder, John 
Walsh, and Michael Wolf. From 
Cheyenne were Joseph Aubuchon and 
Paul Foster; for the Abbey were 
Fraters Wilfrid Popham, Frederick 
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Walsh, Paschal Boland, and Se- 
bastian Crow. Besides these there 
were in the class seven for the Arch- 
diocese of Louisville, Kentucky 
(James Blandford, Roger Boeh- 
micke, Bernard Hartlage, Dennis 


Hines, John Lyons, David Rummage, 
and Henry Stuecker); nine from 
the Diocese of Fort Wayne, Indiana 
(James Cis, Joseph Dziadowicz, Lay. 
rence Gollner, Lawrence Reddington, 
Robert Sorg, John Szot, Ignatiy 
Vichuras, Gilbert Wirtz, and Robert 
Zahn) ; two from Kansas City, Mig 
souri (Joseph Kilgallon and Jom 
O’Brien); and one each from th 
Diocese of Belleville, Illinois (Frap 
cis Heiligenstein), Peoria, Illinois 
(Andrew Dzuryo), and Owensbon, 
Kentucky (Anthony Higdon). 

On Monday preceding the ordina- 
tion to the priesthood, 37 were or 
dained subdeacons, and at the same 
Mass on Tuesday during which the 
priests received their sacerdotal pow- 
ers, 18 young men were elevated to 
the diaconate. Minor Orders were 
conferred on 48 seminarians. 

The Ordination rite brought a 
large number of visitors, friends and 
relatives of the Ordinands. Ther 
were 151 priests present in the sane 
tuary for the imposition of hand 
during the ordination ceremony. 
Part of this number can be seen in 
the picture to the left. 

With the ceremony of Ordination 
the school year came to a close. It 
only remained for the seminarians to 
get the blessing of the newly o- 





capitol is the place to look for a 
definition of the word “Gemiitlich- 
keit.” Catholic principles, really put 
into practise, modulated the stern- 
ness of the German temperament and 
produced the Bavarians. Most ex- 
pressive of their character are the 
clothes the Bavarians wear. Many 
of the city dudes cling to the native 
costume. Everywhere we went we 
say the grey leather short-pants, the 
funny green jackets, and feathered 
caps. Even the modern dress re- 
flects a certain care-free spirit that 
is distinctly Bavarian. 

We had little time for sight see- 
ing when we arrived. We were hun- 
gry and dirty; so we hopped a’ 
streetcar and found our pension. 
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The streetcars are far from being the 
city’s pride. They are dingy and old 
and little used even during the rush 
hours. The Germans prefer to walk 
to and from work. Our pension was 
a convent on Bruder Strasse, a popu- 
lar haunt for American students. 
The place is a combination home for 
working girls and family pension. 
We found it overcrowded when we 
got there, mostly with German 
priests, but the sisters managed to 
take care of us by putting four beds 
in one room. I can not approve of 
the German mode of sleeping. There 
are always two pillows and a wedge 
under the mattress, that convert a 
good bed into a delightful armchair. 

When you come to Munich you do 
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not want to miss the Hofbrauhaus 
We took no chances and swung our 
legs in the proper direction the first 
night. Good beer is not hard to find 
anywhere in the city, but the palace 
of drink and goodfellowship is the 
Hofbrau. Here every night of the 
year some three thousand people 
gather together and eat and drink 
and talk (except when they sing.) 
The building is ancient, has three 
stories; a beer garden on the bot 
tom, rooms for private parties on the 
second, an enormous hall on top. 
That hall is the fountainhead of all 
Gemiitlichkeit, the most interesting, 
unreservedly democratic institution ! 
have ever entered. 
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With our boys 


AIT WORK AND PLAY 


dained, eat a hasty lunch, and attend 
the closing conference followed by 
Benediction. Shortly after one 
o'clock nearly all were on the road 
home. 


HE Corpus Curist!1 festivities 
T and the most beautiful proces- 

sion of the year was conducted 
with the accustomed splendor on 
Thursday after Trinity Sunday. The 
church was fittingly decorated; the 
altar of reposition was erected at 


the east side monastery entrance. 
The procession of parishioners, 
Brothers, Clerics, and Priests, 
marched around the buildings, sing- 
ing psalms of praise. The camera 
caught a section of the procession 
passing in front of the seminary. 
The Solemn Mass of Exposition was 
Sung each day during the octave in 
the Abbey Church. 


The first of the summer retreats 
was for the community members who 
were not able to make the winter 
retreat. This included the faculty of 
Marmion and a number of our par- 
ish priests. The exercises were most 
ably conducted by Father C. L. 
Davis, O. P. This retreat was fol- 
lowed by two others, given for sec- 
tions of the diocesan clergy by the 
Reverend William M. Brennan, 
C. M., of Perryville, Mo. 
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Father Abbot departed by auto in 
company with Father Urban for the 
General Chapter of the Swiss Amer- 
ican Congregation of Benedictines, 
held in Mount Angel, Oregon, July 
2—5. Before leaving, however, he 
announced the faculty for Marmion 
Military Academy for next year. 
This school very highly spoken of by 
military experts, is located at Auro- 
ra, Illinois, in the Rockford Diocese. 
The faculty for next year will be 
composed of the following members: 
Father Norbert, Superintendent, Fa- 
ther Benedict, Moderator, Father 
Gerald, Headmaster, Father Joseph, 
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Secretary, Father Raymond, Treasu- 
rer, Fathers Victor, Hubert, Colum- 
ban, David, and Wilfrid, Major 
Schmalle, Major Barnhill, Sergeant 
Horton, Captain Ireland, Captain 
Haugland, Captain Galbreath, Cap- 
tain Kleindorfer, Captain Bednard, 
and Captain Maley. Brothers Henry 
and Gerard will be back to assist 
with the tailoring and other work. 


The summer appointments took 
the following Fathers of the Abbey 
out for further study: to Washing- 
ton, D. C., Fathers Gerald and Ber- 
nardine, and Fraters Clement, Her- 
bert, Gerard, and Alcuin. Father 
Joachim is at Notre Dame, Father 
Gilbert at Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Father Walter at the 
Register School of Journalism, Den- 
ver, Colo., Fathers David, Raymond, 
and Wilfrid are at De Paul Univer- 
sity, Chicago, Fathers William and 
Theodore are teaching courses at the 
summer session at Ferdinand, Fa- 
ther Rudolph is giving a chant course 
at Sacred Heart Academy, Louis- 
ville. Father Patrick is in Beuron, 
Germany, doing some research work 
on a theological dissertation; Fa- 
thers Vincent and Stephen are like- 
wise in Europe; both well-known 
students of chant, they expect to 
spend some time at Solesmes, world 
chant center. 
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AINT Andrew’s Parish was suburban to the extent 
S of having rabbits run through the school yard into 

a thick woods in the back of the church. The 
Parish Picnic could be everything right in the school 
yard and still feel quite an outing. 

The old Monsignor had purposely intended the affair 
to be a little earlier this year, before parish activity 
goes down and out, or tanning on the beach, and before 
the late summer tradition of dividing the Mystical Body 
into struggle and strife committees. The Monsignor 
had stressed, too, that the Annual Picnic was essentially 
for good comradeship and parish unity rather than 
finance; but the Monsignor, too, had cleared his throat 
to say that Bingo, Wheels of Chance, the Throwing 
Racks, and cold sodas were diversions not to be over- 
looked. 

But he had little to worry about, for unlike some 
parishes, Saint Andrew’s was well in front on the idea 
of the corporality of the Mystical Body, and being 
aware of that corporality, realized to the full extent 
that a corporality needed a roof over its head or hear 
Mass in the rain. Also realising that a roof doesn’t 
just happen, but is -sually erected and paid for by the 
same corporality, the parish as a whole was always 
ready to jump in and row the church debt a little far- 
ther up-stream. Nor was the old Monsignor the last 
to jump in. He was always rolled-up-to-the-elbows-and- 


In fact, on the late morning of the Picnic, the old 
Monsignor, who could on any provocation blush red pur- 
ple and dangle with thick lace, was directing traffic in 
his shirt-sleeves. In a spotless shirt the old Monsignor 
represented everything that could be chic at sixty; but 
the caravan of cars filing in did not offer him assistance, 
for each blew its nose at him so friendlily that they kept 
his arm responding up and down like a railroad signal. 
Slowly, but restively, they went into the school yard and 
lined up in a row of noses pouting against the fence like 
a recess punishment from Sister Mary Joseph. 

Everyone was there.... Wheels turned freely and 
gave grudgingly; corn dropped on Bingo cards and set- 
tled down to a definite system of numerology; soda pop 
went down little throats and colored little dresses and 
waists.... and comradeship managed to get along. 

Even the Batsens were there: Mrs. Batsen, timid, 
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A Trump Story 
Malo Topmiller 


shy, a-word-now-and-then, represented the effect of Mr. 
Batsen, while Mr. Batsen, bold, forward, an eternal 
essay, represented the why, and little Batsen, a com. 
bination-salad of the two, was a struggle with hin. 
self.... Mrs. Willsway wag there, full of news and m 
scruple about it, all dressed up in red and yellow and fit 
to throw at, in short and loud—a stained-glass windoy 
in any church.... The Trumps were there, full of grace 
and the commandments and admonitions from the Mo. 
signor’s morning sermon. 

Grandmother Trump, who had entered in the strug. 
gle for life with a zest, and anything but ready to lie 
down for the last Sacraments, was ministering pins to 
Tommy. 

“No wonder your pants won’t stay up!” said Grané- 
mother, as she pulled an iron hook out of Tommy's 
pocket. “What’s this, your anchor?” 

“Naw, Grandma,” said Tommy, “that’s a hook so! 
won’t fall outta a airplane.” 

Grandmother did not quite get the application, but as 
long as Tommy’s imagination was just growing, she 
would not weed it. 

Therese Trump, who from the advantageous height 
of thirteen years, shot daggers down at ten-year Tommy 
whenever the occasion beckoned, said: ‘Mother, can't 
you do something with that boy?” 

“He’s just a child, dear,” said Mrs. Trump to the 
picnic lunch she was spreading for a hand-quicker-than- 
the-eye act. “Little boys are slower than little girls. 
You just keep on being a lady.” 

Cedd Trump—whose apparel was a diagnosis of his 
romantic condition, and whose tie bled red down a spot- 
less, green shirt—was sentimental to his shoe laces, and 
all dressed up just in case—! 

The case was Tilly Marshall, who stood in restful 
pink and turned dreamy blue eyes over the picnickers. 
Her father was trustee, and her mother ran their 
kitchen. 
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“Mother,” said Cedd, “the Marshalls invited me to go 
in with them early this evening to the theater.” 

“Well, isn’t that nice? But I can’t spare you, Cedd. 
| thought you were going to keep an eye on Wilbur for 
me? He’s over there now with Pinky and Foxie, and 
they look very much like kicking up some dust pretty 
soon.” 

“But, Mother—Tilly—!” 

“Yes, of course, I understand, Cedd, and I’d love for 
you to go. It’s so nice, you two—And Tilly is such a 
nice—” 

“Let him go,” said Grandmother. “Wilbur’s doing 
nicely. I was just over there. They’ve got a new 
system of some burglar alarm or other they’re thrash- 
ing out.” 

“Let him nothing!” bounced Mr. Trump from some- 
where into the conversation. “I was just over there 
talking to Mike again about that leak, and I’m going to 
look after that thing myself; seems that everything 
is left for me to do; and, Cedd, you'll have to stay and 
drive the family home. Now I’m depending on you!” 

“But, Pop!” 

“Don’t pop me, Cedd. I’m not in the mood!” 

“What leak, Tom?” said Mrs. Trump. 

“That hole somewhere in the church-tower that’s been 
worryin’ the Monsignor for the past month. Why, it’s 
frightful the way it rains down the walls in the choir 
loft! Nellie Middleton, they tell me, got chilled last 
Sunday when that storm came up and lost her voice in 
the middle of the Credo. Why, they filled and emptied 
two buckets before Communion time!” 

“It wasn’t laryngitis caused Nellie to crack,” 
offered Grandmother as a solution. “That old girl 
should have folded up her music sheet when I was still 
skipping the rope.” 

“It’s not a matter for jest,” Mr. Trump unfolded 
under a folded brow. “J must study into this carefully, 
so] can arrange for the repairing. J want to know first 
just what it will come to and then J—” 

“You’re rather pie-l’ed to-day, aren’t you?” said 
Grandmother. “I was under the impression all the 
while that the Monsignor was Pastor, but of course, 
don’t we get fooled sometimes?” 

“What about the money?” asked Mrs. Trump. 
“Don’t you have to take it to the bank or something 
after the picnic?” 

“There’s no rush about that, Martha. I can always 
see B. C., anytime.” 

“Now, listen, Tom,” said Mrs. Trump with a little 
more starch in her words than she ordinarily managed 
to iron out, and with a hintful drop of bluing to make 
it plain she didn’t intend her color to fade under his 
parching glare. “I’m not having you slouching along 
the streets after dark with the Parish money on you! 
It’s too dangerous, and it’s not your business to go 
snooping around into matters that don’t concern you!” 

“I happen to be Senior Trustee, Mrs. Trump,” said 
Mr.Trump. “And that alone makes it quite imperative 
that I have an interest in the good of the church—not 
to mention the thick Catholic blood I’ve inherited from a 
long line of Trumps that spurs me forward and that 


just simply will not stand still and dry up and let 
Saint Andrew’s Church wash out to sea. And that’s 
that!!!” 

The Parish Picnic had turned out to be as continuous- 
ly stimulating as Mr. Trump’s Catholic blood-stream. 
It had been a day stuffed with many active minutes. 
Tommy and Stinky had limped past the tape in the 
three-leg race, notwithstanding the handicap of an iron 
anchor they both dragged along; and Grandmother, 
with grace and ease, displayed a perfect sense of 
balance and equilibrium by safely carrying her egg- 
laden spoon to the finish. “I’ve done it in the Trump 
kitchen for years,” she had to admit to her congratulat- 
ing interviewers. .. . 

But it wasn’t until vesper-time that the stew began 
to stir and pour itself out upon the picnickers. Clouds 
in the sky began to frown—and to grumble because 
they were frowning, and frown because they were 
grumbling, and lash their lightning-tongues because 
they were picnic-jealous. Buckets, actually buckets, 
turned over picnic lunches and filled table-cloths and 
salad-bowls. 

Cedd, who had been given the keys to loose and bind 
the family during Mr. Trump’s study of leakage in the 
church-tower, hustled the sheep together and moved 
them with the hurry-scurry collected picnic basket to 
the car for home. In like manner, a vivisection of the 
other members of the Mystical Body followed when they 
suddenly broke up, took to wheels, and filled the 
streets. ... 


When they had reached home and got their breath 
again, it didn’t take long for the Trump-ets to blow 
taps for bed. But for Mrs. Trump, who was alone with 
her worries and rocking them in the rocker, Home Sweet 
Home had lost its sweet-tooth without the golden filling 
her husband was. She worried more about her husband 
than the mortgage, for the mortgage was always there, 
but Mr. Trump was neither here nor there. He was 
always lost-in-the-woods about something or other and 
as hard as cement about letting anyone show him the 
way out. 

“It’s eleven-thirty, Martha,” said Grandmother in her 
kimono, standing at the edge of the room and ready to 
jump into the nearest bed. “Aren’t you coming to bed? 
I came down to see if you were all right.” 

“Can’t you sleep either, Grandmother?” 

“My lands, Girl, listen to that wind, and you ask me 
can I sleep!” 

“And he’s alone, too!... Oh, I should have been firm 
with him! If there ever was a time in our married life 
I should have put my foot down, it was then!” 

“Isn’t Cedd back yet?” 

“And five hundred dollars on him!!” 

“Did Cedd—?” 

“Oh, supposing—! I can’t bear to think of it! I 
shouldn’t have let him stay.... No communication. ... 
The telephone cut off by the storm!... It’s deathly out, 
and he hasn’t on his rubbers!” 


“Martha!” shouted Grandmother, “Is Cedd back 
yet?” 
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“No.” 

“Well,” said Grandmother, “maybe he’ll find him. 
Most likely he got caught in the rain and is staying at 
the Rectory; or perhaps, he took the money over to 
B. C.’s—” 

The door opened Cedd into the inside, and the latter 
had to brace his eighteen-year-old frame against it 
with all his strength to keep the outside from tagging 
along. 

“You didn’t find him!” said Mrs. Trump. 

“Gosh, no! The Monsignor hadn’t seen him since he 
gave him the money this after—!” 

43.7" 

“Naw, him either.” 

“See, Grandmother! With the money! What’d I tell 
you! I knew it; I knew it; I knew it would be that 
way. He—he’s been murdered!!!” 

“Martha, quit that!! You want to snap something in 
your spine? People fall over dead from less than 
you’re putting into it! He’s probably stopped off into 
some shelter. After all, it’s the sensible thing to do, 
and how do we know he didn’t do the sensible thing 
for a change?” 

“Well,” said Cedd, “I didn’t mess around. 
the police.” 

“The police!” came back the unison. 

“Well, I couldn’t find him, and if anybody can, it’s 
the police. I couldn’t even hold the car to the street. 


I went to 


It’s like greased glass outside, and the wind is—well, I’ll 
tell you, I almost got hit with one of the Rectory shut- 
ters which tore loose just as I was leaving the Mon- 


signor’s. The trees were wavin’ and bendin’, and the 
bell in the church-tower was ringin’ from the wind! 
Gee, was it spooky!!!” 

Two little feet pattered in on “spooky.” 

“Grandma,” said Tommy, “ain’t you gonna listen to 
my prayers?” 

Grandmother turned motherly attention to Tommy. 
“Tommy-Boy, not to-night. Isn’t the Baby Jesus enough 
audience?” 

“Sure, but He don’t help me when I get stuck like 
you do. Do you think He’s old enough to know the 
Our Father?” 

“Tommy, you go on up and say some prayers for 
Daddy. It seems, he got lost and can’t find his way 
home.” 

“What again? Gee, that’s awful! 
ain’t got a compass!” 

“Hurry up now, and pray hard so he’ll find the north 
star or something.” 

“Gosh!” exclaimed Cedd. “I think we’d better all 
pray instead of sitting here worryin’. If it don’t stop 
rainin’ and clear up pretty soon, he’ll never get back.” 

The Monsignor needed no compass to lead him to 
the Lord. The old priest, as he knelt in the sacristy 
the next morning before saying the 6:30 Mass, was 
Catholic in his meditation to the point where he in- 
cluded three countries and Saint Andrew’s Parish. 

His first Oration was a prayer of condolence to the 
Lord for Spain. The Commemoration included Ger- 
many and Russia, and the third prayer begged the Lord 


And I'll bet he 
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to deliver up to Saint Andrew’s Parish. one wand 
parishioner and a responsibility he had in a bag, 

Had the Feast that day been anything lower 
Second Class Double, the Monsignor would 
stormed Heaven with a Votive Mass for Peace. 

Furthermore, it took no pretense of humility on 
part, no displaying shudders at unworthy-self to 
vince him that he was a worm. The Lord had pr 
it to him when He had permitted all the hard 
that goes into the Annual Parish Picnic to jump i 
bag and jingle its way into oblivion.... 

After his Mass, which he offered with deeply 
found devotion, the Monsignor turned for the sacri 
with Acolyte Bobby leading the way. An excited 
met him on the threshold together with a breeze ff 
an opened window that made his vestments fan } 
into the sacristy with agility. 

“It’s a miracle!” shouted the voice. 

“Mike, for heaven’s sake! What’s a miracle?” 
the old priest. 

Mike, the Sexton swallowed a lump that wag 
sugar, opened a mouth dry from no coffee that mor 
and poured out words that did not flow like oF 
“The—Fader, I’m tellin’ ye, the Angelus!” 

“The Angelus?” 

“Surrre, and didn’t ye hear it this marnin’? 
it wake me op when it rrang? ‘Tis seldom that I om 
slape. I heard it, Fader! It was the Blassed Mary? 
rang it for me!” 4 

“Oh, Mike,” said the Monsignor, “that bell rang) 
night! We had the tail end of a tornado last night.” 

“Surrre, bet not in threes, yer Rivrence. And 
the Angelus cams in threes.” 

“Your imagination is overrunning you, Mike. For 
get it, but don’t oversleep anymore, or it’ll be the devi 
that’ll wake you the next time.” 

“*Tain’t no ’maginin’ I am, Fader. I was just at th 
rope to see if it was tampered with, and didn’t I hea 
footsteps in the tower right over the trap-door, lake th 
Angels thimsilves were walkin’ overhead!” 

“Mike you’re—” 

“Well, cam on thin, Fader, and I’ll be shawin’ ye.” 

They both started through the sanctuary into th 
church, toward the front vestibule, over which Sai 
Andrew’s tower grows high into the air, stretching its 
white neck in swan-like erectness over the suburb t 
sing out in a ringing voice its call to knees. 

“Right here, yer Rivrence,” said Mike, when the 
were directly under angelic footsteps. 

“Well,” said the Monsignor, “the bell turned over @l 
right. You’d better go up and unwind the rope, Mike” 

Mike went up the ladder, unlocked the door, atl 
shoved it heavenward. A bald pate, which was mM 
Saint Peter’s, emerged through the Heavenly Gate. 

“Say!” said the Bald Pate. “How long does a p& 
son have to ring before he’s answered?” 

“Tom Trump!” exclaimed the Monsignor. 
you doing up there?” 

“I was locked in, Monsignor. The trap flung shut @ 
me. But I found the leak, and it’s as big as your fist! 


“What're 
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dure of the Galilean mountain slope, the eleven 

apostles hastily ascended the well-beaten path 
which wound patiently upward to the summit. From 
the faces of all there radiated an expression of joyful, 
eager expectancy. Had not Christ, now gloriously 
risen, promised to meet them on the top of this moun- 
tain? 
And then suddenly, without warning, He was there 
intheir midst. He placed His hands, gleaming with the 


A‘ THE sun illuminated the beautiful spring ver- 


ER ADITION? 


refulgent red marks of the nails, on their heads, bidding 
them arise from their knees on which they had fallen 
at His first appearance. For some time He conversed 
familiarly with them; as in the days gone by. Then 
all at once with a new, quick seriousness, He addressed 
them. “All power is given to me in heaven and in 
earth. Going therefore teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you.” A look of appre- 





“Tom, your hand!” 

Mr. Trump was on terra firma again. “It’s nothing: 
just a scratch I picked up when I shoved it through that 
leak. Well, Monsignor, I’m getting after that thing 
to-day.” 

“I see you’ve got the money, too.... Mike, drive my 
‘ar around and take Mr. Trump to the bank imme- 
diately,” said the Monsignor, realizing that an eagle 
in the bank is worth two in a church-tower. “You've 
sure had us worried!” continued the Monsignor. “Cedd 
was over last night. He said he was going to the police. 
Now, Tom, let your trap fling shut on this, too. Re- 
porters will most likely be camping on your front lawn 
When you get home, and you’re a sieve for the re- 
porters, Tom. For the sake of the Church and all that 
8 fine and good, don’t talk!!” 
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“Mum’s the word, Monsignor. It’ll take an Inquisi- 
tion!” 

So “mum” and evasive were Mr. Trump’s words, that 
the press was baffled into the embarrassing situation of 
being forced to put questions to the public in large, 
black headlines, which should have been entirely devoted 
to answers. 

Wilbur scrupulously clipped all these and hung them 
carefully in his scrap book. His inventive canal of 
splashing thought, aided along its course by a paddle 
bent double on matters of criminology, caused his pencil 
to scribble for posterity evidence that to him seemed 
circumstantial enough: 

“Clue by Wilbur Trump: It must have been some 
fight. From the bloody hand Pop had you can imagine 
how the other guy looked.” 
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hension spread over the faces of the Apostles; these 
were terrifyingly momentous words. But as always 
Christ anticipated the difficulty. There was a soul- 
satisfying ring of assurance in His next utterance. 
“Behold I am with you all days even to the consumma- 
tion of the world.” 


ORAL INSTRUCTION 


After Christ’s ascension into heaven and the visita- 
tion of the Holy Ghost had been realized, the Apostles 
scattered throughout the Roman empire preaching to 
Jew and Gentile the glad tidings of mankind’s redemp- 
tion. With the whole world before them they had little 
time to linger in any one community. They soon de- 
veloped the policy of forming a small but fervent 
Christian nucleus in a city, appointing worthy men from 
among the new converts to take charge of it while they 
themselves hurried on to the next village or city to 
proclaim their great message. Under such circum- 
stances it is not surprising that occasionally there arose 
in the newly formed communities after the departure of 
the Apostles disputes concerning points of doctrine and 
practice. These disputes occasioned the writing of many 
of the inspired books of the New Testament, which sup- 
plemented the oral instructions the Apostles had given 
to their converts. In their writings the Apostles urged 
the people to remain faithful to the true doctrine. We 
find an outstanding example of this type of exhortation 
in the words of St. Paul to the Christians at Thessa- 
lonica. “Brethren, stand fast and hold the traditions 


which you have learned whether by word or by our 
epistle.” 


Again, St. John, realizing the incompleteness of 
Christ’s recorded teaching, wrote as a conclusion of his 
gospel: “Many other signs did Jesus in the sight of 
His disciples which are not written in this book and 
there are also many other things which Jesus did: 
which if they were written every one the world itself, 
I think, would not be able to contain the books which 
should be written.” It is abundantly clear, therefore, 
from these words of St. Paul and St. John that many of 
Christ’s teachings were not explicitly incorporated into 
the Bible. 


SCRIPTURE AND TRADITION 


In view of these facts, the question at once suggests 
itself as to whether those doctrines of Christ taught 
orally by the Apostles ceased to exist after their death, 
or whether the successors of the Apostles continued to 
teach them. The vast majority of people outside the 
Catholic Church are forced to deny this continuation of 
the oral Apostolic teaching since they hold that the 
Bible contains all of the genuine doctrine of Christ. 
Against, this contention the Church stands steadfastly, 
propounding its age-old dogma that the truths taught 
by Christ are contained in tradition as well as in the 
Bible. 


The true meaning of tradition and its relation to 
Holy Scripture are often misunderstood. For this 
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reason a brief explanation of these points would 
very much in place. The word “tradition” is deriyy 
from the Latin word “transdare” which means to hay 
over or to hand down. The handing down—the trag. 
tion—of religious truths seems to be a perfectly natuy 
process. From the creation of man until the time ¢ 
Moses tradition was the exclusive medium for the tran 
mission of religious truths. Even in post-Mosaic time 
this medium was of paramount importance. The Psalp. 
ist exclaims: “We have heard, O God, with our ears. 
our fathers have declared to us the work thou hag 
wrought in their days and in the days of old.” Moss 
himself enjoins the people of Israel in these work 
“Ask thy father and he will tell to thee (and) th 
elders and they will tell thee when the Most Hig 
divided the nations.” There can be little doubt, ther 
fore, that throughout the pre-Christian era the religiox 
life of the chosen people was guided principally by tn. 
dition. We have already seen that in the earliest day; 
of Christianity it was tradition as much as scriptur 
which formed the rule for the communities establishe 
by the Apostles. 


TESTIMONY PLENTIFUL 


As soon as we accept the fact that many of the teach 
ings of Christ were transmitted orally by the Apostle 
and their successors, the question naturally arises a 
to how we can ascertain just what doctrines were really 
“handed-down” from Apostolic times. At first glance 
the question appears very difficult. The solution, hov- 
ever, is quite obvious. To determine the genuineness of 
any doctrines we must go back and seek the evidence of 
their existence in the religious services of the early 
Christians, in the writings of their leaders, and in th 
creeds which formed a compendium of their beliefs. 


By examining carefully the religious rites of the 
early Christians we can discover how they understood 
the doctrines delivered to them by the Apostles. Fo 
into the religious rites of any people are unmistakably 
embodied their fundamental beliefs. Frequently the 
very buildings used for worship form an expressive com 
mentary on a nation’s religion. Thus, in the case a 
hand, we can still see today in the catacombs at Rome 
drawings and inscriptions on the walls which beat 
eloquent and indisputable testimony of the dogmatic 
tenets of the Christians of the first centuries. Thes 
drawings, for example, show how they honored Mary, 
invoked the saints, and adored the Holy Trinity. 


Many of Christ’s teachings which the Apostles hai 
delivered orally to the Christians were in time commit 
ted to writing by their successors. In these writings 
dating back to the very dawn of Christianity one cal 
discover the divine truths preached by the Apostles. 
Thus, for example, St. Ireneaus, a bishop who live 
from 130—202, often refers to the fact that he received 
his doctrine from St. Polycarp who had been instructed 
in turn by none other than St. John the Apostle. Almost 
all of the early ecclesiastical writers mention the fatt 
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that the doctrine which they were writing was not 
their own but that which they had received either from 
the Apostles or from their immediate successors. 


The “Creeds” of the early Christians form one of the 
most fruitful and reliable repositories of Apostolic 
teaching. In the manner of an epitome these Creeds 
express succinctly most of the early, fundamental Chris- 
tian beliefs. Outstanding among these dogmatic for- 
mulas was that designated as the Apostles’ Creed. From 
it, for example, we have absolutely certain proof that in 
Apostolic times the doctrines of the divinity of Christ 
and the divine motherhood of the Blessed Virgin were 
universally accepted. 


Even though a person might concede that many of 
Christ’s teachings were transmitted by means of tradi- 
tion, he still might object that he has no surety that 
together with the genuine doctrines there were not also 
handed down many mythical and unorthodox additions. 
In His divine wisdom Christ anticipated this difficulty 
by instituting His infallible Church. Under His own 
special protection this Church unerringly separates the 
false from the true tradition. Hence when the Church 
defines a doctrine she does not propound a new belief 
but merely clarifies and develops the eternal truths 
which are contained in the two perfectly harmonious re- 
positories of the Word of God, Sacred Scripture and 
Divine Tradition. 


Since the time of the Protestant Reformation most 
Christians outside of the Catholic Church reject disdain- 
fully the value of tradition, and assert that the Bible 
alone is the rule, guide, and norm of Christian belief. 
Against this foundationless contention innumerable 
arguments might be advanced. It will be sufficient for 
our purpose, however, merely to summarize what has 
already been said. We have the explicit statements of 
St. John and St. Paul that all of the teachings of Christ 
are not contained in the Bible. Hence by minimizing 
the value of tradition, one deliberately rejects an im- 
portant portion of Christ’s message to men. 


To those who hold that the Bible is the sole rule of 
Faith, we might propose the following question. How 
can it be determined just which books belong to the 
Bible and which do not? Nowhere in the Holy Scrip- 
tures themselves is any answer given to this question. 
Consequently the person who insists on the Bible as 
the sole rule of Faith destroys the only possible rational 
basis for his accepting the Bible as it is today. Logical- 
ly he has no reply to make to those who might claim 
that the Zend-Avesta, The Book of the Dead, and the 
Code of Hammurabi are just as much the inspired word 
of God as are the Four Gospels. 


There is another point connected with the foregoing 
which is often overlooked by those who allow their 
mental vision to be bound within the limits of the cir- 


cumstances under which they live. From the time of 
the Apostles until the time of the invention of the print- 
ing press in the fifteenth century the cost of a Bible 
was absolutely prohibitive for all except the very 
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wealthy. Even until comparatively recent times the 
price of a complete copy of the Scriptures exceeded the 
resources of many poor people. Consequently the con- 
clusion can hardly be avoided that if Christ intended 
the Bible to be the sole rule of Fatih, He should have 
seen to it that all the complicated machinery of the 
modern printing presses was invented during His own 
life time. Otherwise a world-wide dissemination of His 
doctrine would have been impossible for almost eighteen 
hundred years. 


Although the Church insists that the Bible is not 
the sole rule of Faith she does not thereby wish to dis- 
parage its value in any way. In the words of Pope Leo 
XIII, she recognizes it “as a letter written by our heav- 
enly Father and transmitted by the sacred writers to 
the human race.” The Church simply teaches that 
“supernatural revelation is contained both in the un- 
written tradition and in the written books which are 
called Sacred and Canonical.” What must be remem- 
bered is this; when the Church recognizes the Bible as 
the inspired word of God, she does not allow herself 
to forget the very obvious fact that it is a written doc- 
ument which naturally demands a commissioned inter- 
preter. Just as the Constitution of the United States 
requires the Supreme Court to interpret it authorita- 
tively, so too the Bible needs the Church to act for it in 
a similar capacity. In all these interpretations, how- 
ever, the Church always insists most emphatically that 
truth is one, and that, since the word of God is truth 
itself, Scripture and Tradition must form one per- 
fectly harmonious unit. 


In might be of interest to draw up a very brief com- 
parative analysis of the two repositories of Divine 
Revelation. As was indicated above both Scripture and 
Tradition are equally the word of God, and consequent- 
ly must always be true, always in conformity with one 
another and always worthy of respect. The Bible is 
preeminent in as much as it was inspired immediately 
by God, while Tradition was merely preserved by divine 
intervention. Tradition, however, excels in this re- 
spect: by reason of its antiquity, since the earliest tra- 
ditions of divine revelation preceded the first book of 
the Old Testament by hundreds of years, while in the 
present era Christian tradition existed for seventy 
years before the New Testament was completed. In the 
second place, tradition is more comprehensive than 
Scripture since many Christian practices and truths can 
be accounted for only by means of the former; for 
example, the practice of observing Sunday instead of 
the Sabbath as the Lord’s Day, that of baptizing in- 
fants, etc. 


By way of a practical conclusion it is fitting to call 
to mind the goodness of Almighty God who has gra- 
ciously bestowed the eternal truths upon mankind 
through the double medium of the Sacred Scriptures 
and Tradition. May all men always respect these foun- 
tains of divine truths, bearing in mind the injunction of 
St. Paul: “Therefore, brethren, stand fast and hold 
the traditions which you have learned whether by word 
or by our epistle.” 
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E READ a lot about the de- 
VW. cadence of the stage and its 

rapid passing. But this past 
winter has been a tribute to the taste 
of New York theater-goers, for three 
of Broadway’s successes were deeply 
and truly Catholic. Broadway has 
tired of a constant diet of vulgarity 
and inanities and has established a 
respect and enjoyment for things 
spiritual in Father Malachy’s Mir- 
acle, Murder in the Cathedral, and 
Shadow and Substance. The latter 


is .a beautifully written theme of 


Irish parish life by Paul Vincent 
Carroll. 

Sir Cedric Hardwicke, as_ the 
proud, erudite ecclesiastic in Shadow 
and Substance, appears as saint and 
sinner, winning the sympathy of his 
audience in one instance, repelling 
with his loftiness and superiority in 
the next. Only one person has found 
the way to his heart, only one per- 
son knows the fineness of the char- 
acter hidden under his cold exterior. 
Brigid, his little Irish servant maid, 
is exquisitely and delicately por- 
trayed by Julie Haydon. Her spir- 
itual qualities penetrate his armor 
and comfort him in his self imposed 
loneliness—she is “the Canon’s 
friend.” She is likewise the friend 
of his people, and of his bitterest 
enemy, the schoolmaster. Her simple 
faith and ready sacrifice melt his 
pride, leaving him penitent and hum- 
bled. Father Corr, the young assist- 
ant, is delightfully played by Harry 
Sothern and there is nothing left un- 
done by Sara Allgood as the illiter- 
ate gossip, Miss Jemima Cooney. 

The play was classified as “objec- 
tionable in part,” referring no doubt 
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to the anti-clerical bombasts of the 
schoolmaster. The excellent comedy 
that runs through the play lightens 
and brightens the depth of its theme 
and reveals Irish local characters 
both critically and sympathetically. 
One last line, a line that Mr. Carroll 
would have known so well how to 
write, would have served as a unify- 
ing thread and sent the audience 
home with a more satisfied feeling. 


HOMAS MANN with his family 

recently left to spend his sum- 
mer in Switzerland bearing with him 
the newly conferred degree, Doctor 
of Letters, and leaving Americans to 
continue their marvel and wonder- 
ment over his latest two volume work 
Joseph of Egypt. In conferring the 
degree, Yale’s citation read: “Sturdy 
descendent of the free citizens of the 
German Coast, granted by Provi- 
dence the power to understand the 
inner workings of the human soul 
and by your own labors developing 
the master craftsmanship that can 
reveal them in great literature.” 

Joseph of Egypt is “great litera- 
ture,” a remarkable combination of 
biblical history, legend, myth, and 
tradition interpreted in the light of 
a modern mind. 

The first part pictures Joseph 
from the day he was drawn from the 
pit, his travels down to Egypt in the 
company of the Midianite merchants, 
and his first seven years of servitude 
under Mont-kaw, the head steward 
of Potiphar. This volume appears 
as a true interpretation of the times. 
As Joseph passed along the Nile and 
Euphrates, keenly observant of the 
customs and beliefs of the people, he 
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made constant comparison with that 
of his own heritage from Jacob. But 
led on by a divine mission he was as 
one dead to his own and made no 
effort to send word back to them, nor 
to let his aged, grief-stricken father 
know that his favorite son lived. 

The second volume deals with Jo 
seph’s relations with Potiphar’s wife. 
It is a revelation in the development 
of Joseph’s mind when confronted 
with Egyptian paganism on the one 
hand, and on the other the strength 
of tradition and revealed religion 
over temptation and disregard of 
right and wrong. But the second 
volume seems to throw off the at- 
mosphere of the past; the people, the 
conversations and mental responses 
of the characters take on a modern 
aspect out of keeping with a land 
and setting of some thousands of 
years ago. Perhaps Mann would 
have us know that there is little 
change in the characteristics and in- 
stincts of people, that wrong appar- 
ently triumphed as gloriously then 
as it so often appears to today. But 
the style, the form, and power of the 
author hold the reader steadfast 
through the two volumes and leave 
him looking longingly toward the 
half promise of future days when 
Joseph will be brought from the 
second pit to rise to a higher life, im 
fulfillment of the destiny God had 
marked for him. 

Peace is a comforting and most ap 
pealing word. Today peace is the 
most discussed subject; nations are 
striving and compromising that it 
might be maintained. The peace 
makers of the world are hailed 
every side. Since the World Wat 
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men have been seeking to establish 
a reign of Peace, and Father Vin- 
cent McNabb seeks to help the cause 
by retelling the life-story of the 
Church’s official “Patroness of 
Peace,” St. Elizabeth of Portugal. 
She is not so well known as her 
great-aunt, St. Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary; their lives are paralleled in the 
sufferings both endured by their ef- 
forts and sacrifices for their sub- 
jects. 

Married at an early age into a 
royal family that was torn apart 
by family quarrels St. Elizabeth took 
the part of peacemaker twelve dif- 
ferent times between “enraged ene- 
mies.” The humilities heaped upon 
her by her husband’s infidelities did 
not crush nor limit her efforts. She 
lived to see her husband reinstated 
in the favor of the Church and 
friendly with his son. Though her 
last days were spent in the quiet of 
convent life they were torn with 
anxiety for her quarrelsome family 
whom she sought in vain to recon- 
cile. Her memory is a precious bene- 
diction to Portugal and her canoniza- 
tion in 1625 gave the world a model 
for rulers and ruled. To read of her 
is to seek her intercession for our 
own uncertain times. 

The appearance of Edward J. 
O’Brien’s selection of Best Short 
Stories of 1938 is the signal for re- 
viewers and critics to renew their 
annual disagreement with his choice 
and to hurl a new crop of adjectives 
against the type of stories he honors 
with the title “best.” In spite of the 
fact that they so thoroughly disagree 
with him, he continues to print new 
volumes each year and despite this 
same barrage of adjectives, these 
volumes continue to sell. While most 
of the stories are disappointing they 
follow the new forms and patterns of 
short story writing and it is no com- 
pliment to the great mass of Amer- 
ican readers that Mr. O’Brien’s 1938 
selection does not include a single 
story from American magazines of 
large circulation. The new volume 
contains thirty stories from thirteen 
different magazines. A. few new 
writers and many of the old favorites 
are given a place. 

The selections are surely a great 
improvement over most of his past 
volumes, though many persons will 
be loath to consider them as the 
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“best” short stories written last year. 
It would be interesting to know by 
what scale of grading some of these 
stories attained a place in Mr. 
O’Brien’s book. John Steinbeck’s 
“The Chrysanthemums” is a fine 
story of a woman who instructed her 
beloved flowers to a stranger. “The 
Sycamore” by Robert Ayre is amus- 
ing and well written. “A Tooth for 
Paul Revere” by Stephen Vincent 
Benet is engaging and whimsical. 
Others worth reading are by Pietro 
Donato, Elizabeth Maddox Roberts, 
Meridel LeSueur, Allan Seagar, Mor- 
ley Callaghan, and Dorethy 
McLeary. You can forget most of 
the others and will suffer no loss 
whatever. 


"THE Reverend Joseph M. O’Hara, 

Ph. D., has made a useful col- 
lection of Addresses and Sermons 
delivered by the Apostolic Delegate 
to the United States, the Most Rev- 
erend Amleto Giovanni Cicognani. 
Ever since his appointment to Amer- 
ica, in March, 1933, Archbishop Cico- 
gnani has unstintingly responded to 
the many invitations to grace by his 
presence and addresses, gatherings 
of every kind, civic, educational, and 
religious. Touching upon every 
theme from the Christian home and 
Christian marriage to sanctity and 
learning, these Addresses and Ser- 
mons are replete with practical wis- 
dom that will enable the clerical 
readers to draw closer to the mind 
of the Holy Father, Pius XI, and will 
give the Catholic layman a better 
knowledge, a wider view, and conse- 
quently a greater love for Holy 
Mother Church. 


Another collection of fifteen Ser- 
mons on Communism and Social Jus- 
tice is the work of the Reverend 
John A. O’Brien, Ph. D., LL. D., 
Professor of Philosophy of Religion 
in the Newman Foundation at the 
University of Illinois. These ser- 
mons are aquiver with the life of our 
day, drawing data from our contem- 
porary scene and making the treat- 
ment reflect the realities of the day 
in which we are living rather than 
the dry-as-dust conditions of the 
buried past. If this series were 
preached from every pulpit in Amer- 
ica, one likes to think they would 
help speedily to eradicate the grow- 
ing cancer of Communism from our 
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midst, by removing the conditions 
that breed this social carcinoma. 
Two of the sermons dea] with the 
vital subject of war, showing its 
abysmal and unspeakable folly, and 
the last is a beautiful presentation 
of the teachings of the Catholic 
Church, which constitute the great- 
est bulwark in American society to- 
day. 

Radio Replies by Rumble and 
Carty will doubtless prove to the in- 
terested non-Catholic and the unin- 
formed Catholic one of the most com- 
plete question boxes yet to appear in 
print. The Reverend Dr. Rumble, 
M. S. C., is a convert from Angli- 
canism. For five years he answered 
questions over Radio Station 2SM 
(N. S. W.). The Reverend Charles 
M. Carty is Director of Catholic 
Campaigners for Christ in the Arch- 
diocese of St. Paul, Catholic Radio 
Hour Preacher, and Missionary and 
Lecturer throughout the nation. The 
Radio Replies contains 1,588 answers 
to questions on Catholicism and 
Protestantism. A complete exposé 
of the Jehovah Witnesses is also 
printed in the book. The author has 
a genius for brevity, preciseness, 
fearlessness, and keen logic, enabling 
him to avoid the usual method of 
long Scripture quotations, and pas- 
sages from tradition, found in most 
apologetic books. Every answer is 
clear and to the point, making the 
book easy to read as well as a quick 
and valuable reference source. 


August Book Shelf 


Joseph of Egypt (in two volumes) 


by Thomas Mann, Alfred A. 


Knopf, Price $5.00. 

St. Elizabeth of Portugal by Vincent 
McNabb, P. P., Sheed & Ward, 
Price $1.00. 

The Best Short Stories of 1938 edited 
by Edward J. O’Brien, Houghton 
& Mifflin, Price $2.50. 

Shadow and Substance by Paul Vin- 
cent Carroll, Random House, 
Price $2.00. 

Addresses and Sermons by the Most 
Reverend Amleto Giovanni Cicog- 
nani, Benziger Brothers, Price 
$2.50. 

Sermons on Communism and Social 
Justice by the Reverend John A. 
O’Brien, Public Speakers Society, 
Box 304, Harrisburg, Pa. Price 
$3.00 (mimeographed) 

Radio Replies by Rumble and Carty, 
Cathedral Press, Chancery Bldg., 
St. Paul, Minnesota. Price (Pa- 
per) $.50, Cloth $1.00. 
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Swing it, Herr Wagner 


Gerald Emrich 


heaven. Richard Wag- 
ner, spirit pro tem 
and musical composer for 
the celestial choirs, sat in 
one of the many lounging 
chairs in heaven’s recrea- 
tion room and heaved a 
sigh of contentment. 
Saturday night. And he 
didn’t even have to bathe 
or trim his Van Dyke 
beard. For the forty-eight 
millionth time, “Rich” de- 
cided that this was the 
life! Here, at last, was 
perfect contentment. Here 
one couldn’t even nurse 
an efficacious desire without a chubby Cherub making 
it a stark reality. And it was Saturday night on earth 
and “Rich” had an efficacious desire to hear Benny 
Roodman and his “Swingsters.” 

Archangel Gabriel whisked in and placed an eight- 
tube Fileo beside Wagner’s chair, plugged the wire 
into the electric socket, flipped the switch, and dialed 
WGRC, Chicago. 

When the first torrent of sound issued from the 
Fileo, the Angelic solo trumpeter thought he had two 
stations, or at least a consolidation of Rudy Vallee and 
Clyde McCoy playing “There’s a Tavern in the Town” 
and “Sugar Blues” respectively. Over the basic back- 
ground of the whining saxophones the irregular, jungle- 
thumping of the bass, and the shrill, fast, and furious 
obligato of the clarinets, a terrestrial trumpeter was 
“kicking out.” Disregarding seemingly all semblance of 
theme or melody, the trumpet soared into unbridled im- 
provisation. A brilliant startling sequence tumbled from 
the bell of his instrument: a landslide of notes. When 
the cornet subsid- 
ed, the syncopat- 
ing scale-sliding 
clarinet assumed 
the lead. Tonguing, 
slapping, glossing, 
hitting every note 
in the chromatic 
scale, it overpow- 
ered the entire or- 
chestra with its 
cataclysm of sound. 

Finally with a 
rumble from the 
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bass, a last shrill 
from the _ piccolo, 
crash that must have b 
the head of the ket 
drum, Benny Roodr 
“The Old Swingmas' 
stopped the “jam 
sions.” 

Richard Wagner, m 
cal composer par eg 
lence, reclining on his 
celestial Morris 
turned to his comp 
and exclaimed, “That, 
deed, was quite novel. ¥ 
appeal, however, seems 
lie in the use of m 
acrobatics instead of 

ody. I wonder who the composer is.” His answer ¢ 
from the Filco, “Ladies and gentlemen of the radio 
ence, you have just heard Benny Roodman and 
orchestra in their own arrangement of Richard Wa 
ner’s immortal Wedding March. 


Eyes flashing, fists clenched, “Rich” jumped from 
chair, turned off the radio and shouted, “That’s a 
Gabriel, when I walked the earth people said I w 
lunatic. They claim that when something pleased 
I would rush out of doors, run around the garden 
jump up and down on the sofa. I may have had 
emotional stability of a six-year-old, but my compél 
tions were law-abiding classics. Benny Roodman’s 
lawless. My music has stood the acid test of time. 
I'll bet my hat that his will vanish like po-go sti 
Princess Eugenia hats, and Brown shirted Nazis. 
future years when deep throated Cathedral org 
shall usher in June brides to the tune of my # 
mortal Lohengrin, Roodman will find his ve 
sitting beside the Charleston and Broadway 

ody in the mu 
ash-can. Gabi 
when you 
your trumpet 
Judgment day, 
member this: 
that horn like 
trumpeter at 
Metropolitan, 
not __ilike 
Armstrong 

ing the 
Doodle.” 
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